40276 44 6016 
5 14 44 100232 
43646 5 1008 
uns 9361 
326 99 2726 
a 1043 9 65260 
Aa 20034 


The amounts 
these represent 
appear in 
OMITH’S WEEKLY. 


5 [Prick Oxz Penny. 


 @ENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


. Medioal Review ” 
says :— 

“it would be dificult to 

imagine a Sauce which 

oould excel Holbrook’s 

Sauce.” 


BUNS & CAKES MADE 


with certain success. It is so easy that even 
a child ‘can make delicious light buns and 
cakes (Almond, Lemon, or Vanilla) by obtain- 
ing from Grocers; ete., a id. or 33d. pkt. of 


(30 Pints of Milk make IIb. of Plasmon.) 


PLASMON CUSTARD 
and BLANC MANGE 


contain a high percentage of . 
r N 7 . Jand furnish in themselves 


a — 2 Fe nl, * Sufficient nourishment for_a meal, 8 
85 . K b i Wes J. A 44. e makes 4 pints of ‘delicious Custard. J 
0 — | 


lsample for ams. PLASMON ., 66 Farringdon St, . . 


ze “Suture ‘provides th Fruit: 
= — he et 


oe a ete a Pes 2 ws eg j 1 ’ = ts 
2 — . .. .. — eee 


ae PRARSOWS a { 
’ lias — — 8 N 
, A le 
| | FIREMAN. NI (To Holiday Makers 
7 | ——s IMPORTANT TO ALL 
7 "Te tho adde changes the lot of « LEAVING HOME FOR A CHAN :¢, 
4 Fireman is often a very trying one, : = ; ; e 
14 and unless the natural heat of the : ‘ 


body is maintained at an equable © 
temperature, Rheuniatiam, -Pneumonia, - - J 
and similar troubles are sure to arise. a 
Neither drugs nor alcoholic stimulants ' 
can offer more than -a momentary 
“and” illusory e N these 
evils, but : oS hee 


» ENO’S ‘F2 UIT 
SALT?’ preve. ay 
over-acid state of the 
blood, and should be 
kept in every oom, 
in readiness any 
emergency it is 
Pleasant, Ccoling 
Health-giving, « ¢‘rsh- 


Q&. 
‘ { ” ing, . and Inv:. rating. 
Poh You cannot ate 
ö its great value ceep- 
{ ing the blcod URE 
AND FREE ON 
DISEASE. 


N It is, in fact, . ufes 
„ own Nemed, and 
VUnsurpassed. 


* — — —7⅛7ffgN—˙˖˙—.˙⁰ꝛ0ds . —— .. ET * 5 * Pe 
= 5 = 5 | — „ — . 
) = — 8 . 


, - CAUTION.—Ezamine 4 Capsule and ste that it ia marked 
sues S¥RUIT SALT.’ Without tt gou Bave the sincerest form 
bi 85 of fiettery-IMITATION, 
ae ; oe : — oniy, by- 3 
AG 40, emo, Ut, “Pratt Gat Works, London, 8k, by J. o. ENO'S Patent 
“= 
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SILVER + 


—— —— ERIE WE” Bt Fine STREET, LOND" 
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VF ile Holiday Fount: asta. a 


sample the delights of 

Doigelly in hire, 

THE NISEST PLACE W KNOW IN WHICH TO SPEND “ane * a is a 
A CUMMER HOLIDAY. gs a arden 1 1 

@ motor-car me 


Mise GERTIE MILLAR votes for Maiden: 
head. 


afraid I am not really a connoisseur of 
ame — to tell you the truth, I seldom get a re 
y3 that is to say, a complete holiday in which 
business does not somehow or other to 


picture to yourself the perfect delights of the 
25 on a hot zummer's day. When you are just 
out to business with the sun blazing down on 
baked pavements, think of a comfortable punt 
ice soft cushions, a selection of 
best of all, a well-filled 1 n 
eyes 
and 


1 
1 
i 


i 
K 
i 


for a momen! a el 
day, try 8 swish of the 
the sides of boat, the ing of 
. 


ly 
15 


li 
ili 
1 
7211 
ge 

82 F 

8. 

1 

6 

: 


found. 
have pointed out can he found 
know that I am right, for 


ee 
i 


at 

‘again I snatch a day or two's rest there. 
e ener advice to holiday-makers must be 
“if in doubt, go to Maidenhead.” There you will 
find that Nature does more for you in a week than 
fifty doctors will 
ind, afi all 
Rg 
is better than 
nothing, ien’t 


Mr. WILL CROOKS, M. ., likes to Spend 
* 2 Be aay ia Quiet Country 


Wr ‘people ever think of going on the Continent 
3 for their holidays, passes my compre- 


“hens . Surely the in and at 
„ much of Nia every whit as beautifu as that 


‘to brass bands playing out of tune, 50 
‘called forms of 8 merally provided 
for the delectation of the b iday-maker 


What | 3 3 tirely charmi 
Gene Sane [be altogether mince entirely ning 


Oe Ee 
a 0 — 
fast saunter , pets anes oak eens 
Then, N made a good old-fashioned 


t is a holiday in itself to foel 
“that one has We whole of the day to pass just as 
one pleases, and that by idling away the time duty 


‘Mr 8. v. EDGE likes a short Motor Trip, and 


ee Plenty of Trout Fishing. 

“the * table holiday” „ I al 
Fos the unbeatable a Sab 
4 more beneficial holiday than to motor 

4B rights reserved.) 


at holiday times, for I am strongly of the opinion 
that motoring is a fine brain stimulant, especially 
when time and distance are no object. 

If holiday-makers take my advice—which I know 
is sound, for I have always acted up to it myself, and 
have invariably benefited—they will, always provid- 
ing, of course, that circumstances permit, spend their 
ho! gays is short motor trips, varied by an occasional 
day’s t fishing. 
grant you that we are not all “Izaak Waltons,” 
but at the same time if no fish are t it must 
be remembe: 


t with his 
the “finny 


home at m1 
basket full of splendid specimens 


There is always something 
novelty, and therefore let me advise 
Brighton, Neat Margate, or ‘Bolsterous Blackpool, 
„ or 
4 — their ‘a 
tention this year 


Renn of LE Sse 
motor-cars and 5 2 


baskets of 
glittering trout. 


LA 8YLPHE, the Famous Premiere Danseuse, 
eaye: Stop at home and admire London's 
empty streets.” 

Ir seems to me that a dancer is a very much ill- 
used person for, from the standpoint of amusement, 
she is in by all sorts of restrictions, which 
must at all times be faithfully observed. For 
instance, abe really should not bicycle or indulge in 


horse exercise, 

Why? Because both these forms of exercise have 2 
demoralising effect on her dancing, and in these days 
of keen competition most people, rad to relate, have 
to ever bear in mind the somewhat unpleasant truism 
that “work comes before play.” 

, there are com ions. For to those who 
love their art, in fact live for their art, to have to 
deny themeelves the pleasure of doing just what they 
like, really no great hardship, though sometimes 
one is apt to feel ‘that those fortunate mortals who 
= do just what their inclination bids them are very 


t my summer holidays at various times 
of Europe, but no city which 1 have 
uch as London “at 


8 


I have 
in differen 
„ during Au 
A , durin 
Fas’ deserted ee of 


thoroughfares, are 
throng of workers, being almost deserted. 
any nent, will consider my way of 
spending day a most curious one; but 
when the rest of the world is at play, the City reall 
it is not difficult 


town. And if the elements are not propisions, I 
a 


one has to be 
enthusiastic a 
to enjoy 
trudging 


Mies MARIE HALL, the well-Knaown 
Violinist, leans te Bohemia, with her 
olin as Sole 


Companion, 


attractive about | possi 
those who 


enjoyable summer holiday is in some little cottage 
in a quiet Bohemian village, whero one can almost 

in — ey about the worries and 
troubles inseparable one’s daily life. 

It has often occurred to me that a holiday spent, 
as many trippers spend their holidays, in workin 
harder than ever in search for amusement an 
excitement really does more harm than good. How- 
ever, I suppose 

5 excursion — which 
8608 e er time, vi i 
over with their human bt ng 


intensely bracing, and—best of all—the holiday- 
maker can en- 
joys 1 ar 07 ’ 
And who cou — 

bly ask for CU 6 ‘ alg 
more than . 
that P —ͤ—ũ— s 

Sn 


Mr. MARSHALL HALL, the celebrated 
King Counsel, saya : Any place which 
provides golf, sunshine, fresh air, and 
where there are no papers and no 
post-offices.” 

I cannot say that I can conscientiously name an 
ea city, town, village or 3 in which 

iday makers may find “Utopia.” In 1 
personally speaking, any place between Land’s 

and John o Grosts is enou 

there is plenty of f air a 

office, no newspaper stalls with flami bills posted 

mounee- 


around to harrow one's feeli with a 
ment of some horrible danse, and—last, but not 
least—some good golf links. 


A summer holiday, to be a real holiday, must, in 
my opinion, provide — of healthy exercise, and 
complete respite from worry, and trouble, and 
excitement. Therefore, as I think golf furnishes the 

exercise one can find in a day’s march, I always 
select some quiet met where I can have a few hours 
day on the links. 

A all, surely to the jaded City man and tired 
housekeeper or iness woman, it cannot in the 
true sense of the word be a real holiday to go to 
some place where the streets are thronged with sight- 
seers, and where everyone seems to be just as busy 
in searching for amusement as thcy are when at 
home occupied in their daily routine. 

It is superfluous to say that almost every man, 
fom, "opending & bollday, Dist of view” Gppeal 

m “spending a By, Poin view,” a 
to them more than other places; but 3 
holiday town is a good town unless it is quiet, and 
unless it can boast of good links. 

Therefore, my advice to summer holiday-makers 


can be best summed up in this way: “Plenty of fresh 
air, plenty of exercise, and ect rest and quiet, 
and no unwholesome excitement.” 


There are thousands of such pleces in the United 
Kingdom, and it should not tax a holiday-maker’s 


ag ‘find 2 Shee 


one. 


“Woutp you like to sce my aquaria?” asked the 
turalist 


na 5 
“Well, if he's securely chained, I might; but I’m 
so afraid of wild beasts,” replied the visitor. 


eee eee 


Ax old gentleman, who was very deaf, and who did 
not like anybody to know of his infirmity, took it for 
granted that on meeting ＋ Se his friends their first 
greeting would be about weather. One of his 
iends who knew this, meeting him one morning 


2 morning, John. How is your wife?” 

The old gentleman, thinking he was asking him 
about the weather, immediately 8 
“Damp, dirty, and disagreeable, and no signs of 
change. 
Teacnen: “How man eggs are there in a dozen?” 
Papel ook of A 3 Five good ones, five fair 
ones, and two * 2 


N. 
ones 


‘Keap your Cash Ticket, it may mean money in your pocket. Winaing numbere published in this week's SMITHS WEEKLY. 
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__ PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE DIARY OF A BABY. 


„ „ „ By BARRY PAIN. © se 
1. II. 


clotnes.: That was a y. N time. Slee 


= — 1 ae always eat 8 
ness sugar. a 1 
using simple and e methods 4 helping myself. 


ing’ ot fake. Very likely ; 
ots t for it. I can truthfully say I returned most of it. This may 
world where you have ha it is not a t subd; 
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“But that’s the same as saying that she’s two years 
isn’t.” - : - 
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“Of course I know that she’s only one, really. All In the from which I came, the Hercbefore, 
1 say is that if you stick to-the Sgures go by them, | there-was no talking. I remember that distinctly, 
as d matter she’s two.” . though the rest of my recollections of the 

“Well can't be wrong, #0 you must be are getting unaccountably In y., happy 
wro' the figures. Angel, you're not to lick — „when I was a 1 
that fender. Naughty!” ‘ ve told you everything about the Hercbefore, but 
How are you to know what a thing tastes like if most of it i 5 one’s 
you don’t taste it? However, I stopped. The fender | memory fails “advancing age. Tout tout 
was aot up to much, and I wanted to heer the rest of casse, tout passe, 8 papa says when his motor-car goes 
e = * 

“But how can T. be about the es! 11 Still, I remember distinctly that in the Herebefore 
thie is her first birthday, what was the dap an which we never talked. Why should we have talked? We 
she. was born? understood one another 5 out making 
Tu Why, her nonth birthday.” . noises. Even now I 4 8 
“T never heard of such a thing before, but I dare-] with a babe of my own age or „ without mak- 
fay you re nig By the way, I’ve got a model at ten. tounds. The trouble ts with the p people 
I must be off.” . nie = seem to have the knack of it. They can’t 
So he went across to the studio, and I did my best ony. this without ta ; 

to amuse mamma until I felt tired. . seems to be no other in these parts. 
Fapa not given me any actual present, but I Te got no brothers or sisters. I am a first attempt, 

that he has paid money i account.in my | and a great credit to all concerned. I do not wan 

name at the Bank. I hope it’s all right. In en r Tf any should’ arrive they 
case it would not be me to do an 3 have to be kept in the kennel in the garden, 
about it.. Mamma gare me-e doll; always |‘ othewise I shall bite their toes. I am not 
ving me thi she is there | going to have any other messing about with 
or. 4 „and uneventful 8 is my own, and I have got to 


\ 


mamma. She 
4412 
Our 


Ass d. 100% 


after her; and I am not the kind of girl to shirk a 

4 another. baby would. cause un- 

“pleagantness; yet, as there is no othet baby, there is 

no conversation, ot in the sense in which wo under. 
ore 


I can understand the grown-up people when the 
talk, as a rule. Mann says i Aadkerstand every 
said, but that is exaggeration. For 
instance, I do not always understand Templeton 
Pratt—the man that I employ as-an uncle and.a god- 
father. a is an — old _ be Bigs 1 
t. was pa r day, and he 
pe -that he beret y pi aa sir Ha Nice 
language to use when there is a young unmarried 
gir crawling under the table at the time and listen- 
ng to every word! I'm proud to say that I have 
been too well brought up o understand such words. 
h 3 Pratt at all. I did 
not like het Pen oe aed, iar = of 
+ presents li ay. He wants a lesson, and 
one of Sheet daze I ll give it him. 
The real difficulty is that, though I 1 


stand the u people I often cannot make them 
1 1 p rove of what they are doing, 
yself on my back and 
t ig less satisfactory. 


know that I want somethi: but they do not 
5 b 


1 
F 
* 


to one or two — in this 
world ponge- a i 
better. She takes pains, and she is improving ; it isa 

— to me to see her intelligence unfolding, as 


Templeton says. Still, even mamma sometimes 
misses the point of my observations. 


Yes, I have to talk. If you do not express 
what you think, grown-up suppose that you can 
think of nothing to express. I must make a few 

riments. , ie 


experiments would be easier if the grown-up 
people would only talk to me as they talk to one 
another, but that rarely happens. As a rule, they 
use a épecial language’ for. me. Papa is an exception. 
j mié Rosalys, and speaks to me as if I 

i “ Rosalys,’’ he said the 
u are reficct- 
or trouble with 

d to hear your opinions.” 
Then he pic up and me on his shouldcr 
There is a big bear-skin in tho 


8 


ys, and seems to 3 some distortion or 


elaboration-of the word “ Shé, has called me a 

K — , ; - a ae 
instrument. something like a new disease. Sho 
has also called me , which suggests 


we had a bird of 
P It is funny that I 


i} cannot remember. I know that mamma ought not to 
| talks in this way. ER. is not right, and I should cer- 


tainly correct her. Yet I cannot bring myself to do 


Senden, as Hier Hoyel Highness. Sho 
as Her ness. Sho 
addresses me in private as Popsikins. Anybody might 
think I had never been christened. But I have, and 

(Another instalment of this series next week.) 

* 4 7 — — 2 — 

A WOUND THAT MADE HISTORY. 
Tuene is a certain peppery old colonel who claims 
to have been wounded long years ago in the leg while 
serving his country in some petty little frontier fight. 

He is very proud of-that wounded leg. 

one when he sat at his club nursing the 
injured leg a clubman of recent acquaintance: 


sym thetically asked : | 
“Yes, sir,” re the reply, after an inexpressibly 
solemn -am lame. 
“Been riding, sir?” 
oat ts this time with rebuking sternness, I bare 
“ Ah,’ trust it wai not dus to s fall, Colonel?” 
« Berhape, . = = sprained kle? 
8 ur ankle 
r een old fellow ited his pet 
both carefully loor, rose 
from his chair, and, at down upen 
the unfortunate questioner . perme A pity and 
wrath, burst: forth in. almost sublime. rage: 
“Go, sir, and read the history of your country, 


4 urn bog ie taken by his father into @ 
As they were their dessert the father hande« 

i pound : note, which that worth 
enk, returni 5 wit 

y's eyes grew 


n - he said 1 “ra ‘ike a plate of that, 


Keep your Cash Ticket, it may meas money in your pocket, Winning numbere published In this week's SMITH’S WEEKLY: 


| .. THE. 
MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE 
Fresh List of Towns this Week. 


Carry a Copy in Your Hand all day To-Day, To-morrow, 
and Monday. Show a Copy in Your Window. 


follow’ are the towns which will be 
. Miinenalre — some 
ecor 


The 
of his 2 U 
his weekly letter he will be in these places some 
time d ne the afternoon of to-day (Friday), 
toemorrow (Saturday), and Monday :-- 
CIRENCESTER. DOUGLAS. SANDWICH. 
LOUCESTER. CLACTON. DOVER. 
7 WALTON. MARYPORT. 
BRIGHTLING- WORKINGTON. 
SEA. WHITEHAVEN. 
BROADSTAIRS. COCKER- 
DEAL. MOUTH. 


COPIES EXCHANGED FOR ARTICLES. 
Mrs, F Knowles, 7 8t. John’s Lane, Ashford, Kent, baby’s silk hat 


Roberts, 2 The Parade, Filey, B. O., lady's silver hat 
ED. 


“Ow 


175 
rs 5 
HL 
i 
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raf . 
9 46 West Sire sins ham box ol ch pi 
er, 
I. Ear, 39 Hythe Road siord, Kent, book. PP i 
ent 
.F. O., Filey, 


Sop Naty WR 
E. Snowden, Cliff Terrace, — 1 


I. Ward, .106. W. Pickering, ’ 
L Wainwright, 7 Lillian Villa, Peck Lane, Roratoed, ; 1b, 
W. G. Gilham, 56 Union Road, Dover, pipe and tobacco, 

COPIES BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
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Mr. T. V. Blakemcore, 20 High 


Street, Kidderminster, $s. 6d. 
Mrs. A. Farnham, 0.0. Mrs. M : 


‘unford, The Square, Crew- 


1. or, 9, Banyard Yard, London Rood, East Dereham. 
Ur. Raper, 8, Beccles Gate, East 
Miu Tuttle, b8, Norwich Road, d 
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Lane, Brook Street, Brontwoo l. bs. Gd. 
e de eee. dent Derchern . 
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fee aa The Holly Bush Vale, Hampetead, 
Mr. J. ! abilee ‘oftwood, East Dereham, $s. 
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The Czar Degraded a Regiment with His Owa 
Hands. 


— 


A British Battalion Blew Itself to Pieces to Avoid 
Punishment, 


Sexrpom has a sterner punishment been meted out 
to an insubordinate regiment than that which has 
1 inflicted by the Czar upon he Preobra- 


This is emphatically the corps dite of the Russian 
army. In it his Majesty served his “time” with the 
colours, a duty incumbent upon every Russian, from 

Emperor down to he lowest peasant. 

Of it, after his accession to the throne, he Lecame 
gee | Colonel. Its officers are all nobles, the 
best and bluest blood in Russia. Even the privates 
are 3 men, and belong, most of them, to good 
families. 

When, therefore, the Czar found that disaffection 
was rife even in its ranks, his anger knew no bounds. 
He had the whole of the officers and men paraded 
before him, and after addressing to them a few 
scathing words, he publicly, with his own hands, tore 
2 uniform he was wont fo wear upon occasion as 

ir honorary commander. Then the corps was rele- 

ated by Imperial Ukase to the status of an ordinary 

ne battalion, and banished from St. Petersburg to 
a remote and dull provincial town. 


And now, on top of all this, comes the news that 
Colonel Gadon, the officer in command of the offend- 
ing iment, has been cashiered ; as has also Prince 

iltchikov, Aide-de-Camp-General to the Czar 
and Commander of the Brigade of Guards, and 
— Oszierov, commanding the First Division of the 


ty, or if one 
to send other impis against 


In 1807 a British composite battalion, forming part 
of the Maltese garrison, mutinied, and shut them- 
selves up in the strong Fort Ricasoli, overlooking the 
Grand Harbour. 

WHEN THE GRENADIERS MUTINIED. 

From this vantage point attem to parle 
with the Governor, L Er Laer 3 fiberel 
rations, the abolition of corporal punishment, and 
a a of pay. But the Governor decli 
to to their demands, much less to reply to 


them. 

Instead, he surrounded the fort with troops and 
cannons, — — me mutinous 400 
am m all s 8 a 
matier of fact they did, wah for after sustaining 
an lays’ siege, they magazine, blowing 
into ars the ‘fort, themselves, K some hund 
of their besiegers. 

Other times, other methods. When the Grenadier 
Guards mutinied at Wellington Barracks, on July 


7th, 1890, the iment was merely banished to 
Bermuda. This kind of punishment, by the way, 
a to be a favourite one with our military 


3 At all events it is the one most often 


empl 5 
Thus, when the Royal Irish Rifles broke into revolt 
at Gibraltar, in 1887, they were bundled off to Egypt 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, and sent up the Nile to 
roast at Assouan. 
WIPING OUT THE STIGMA. 


A similar policy was pursued in regard to the 
mutiny of the 10th Hussars at the Curragh Cam „in 
mber, 1887. Of course, in such cases as these, 
more or less lengthy terms of imprisonment are also 
inflicted upon ringleaders, in addition to the 
wholesale punishment meted out to the disaffected 


battalions. 

Occasionally an offending regiment is exposed to 
ridicule, a punishment which usually turns out to be 
extremely effectual. For instance, some time back 
it was decreed that a crack Austrian corps, which had 
shown signs of insubordination, wero to be deprived 


of their and facings; at the same time, — 
their buttons were removed from their tunics, an 
replaced by hooks and eyes. 

is so mortified the men that during the next 
campaign they sought to wipe out the by so 


even 


83 


magnificently heroic a charge that very few escaped 
alive. Whereupon tho emperor wae pleased to 
decorate the survivors, and to restore to the regiment 
its ancient insignia. 

Ivan the Terrible, again, was once faced by a 
serious mutiny of no fewer than seven of his line 
battalions, who refused point-blank to march against 
Kazan. The Czar rode out alone to meet them, slew 
with his own hand the ringleader of the mutineers, 
and then ordered the others, in a voice hoarse with 
passion, to throw down their arms. 

Taken by surprise they obeyed. “Now strip,” was 
tho next command. onderingly, they com- 
plied. “March,” shouted the Czar, and m ically. 
the serried ranks put themselves in motion. 

It was a bitterly cold day, but Ivan marched the 
nude mutineers lg miles, along roads lined by 
jecting crowds, and through villages where shaine- 


need women pointed at them the finger of scorn. 

By nightfall, such as survived the ordeal arrived 
by a circui route to the place where they had 
left their ents and their arms, and were 


13 permitted to don the former and repossess 
0 


mselves of the latter. Next day they sct out on 
the Kazan ition with the rest of the army, and 
th arduous campaign none fought 


roughout 
better, or bore hardships more uncomplainingly, than 
—— * Ivan’s naked ones, as they were henceforth 
called. 


THE SUPPRESSION “OF THE JANIZARIES. 


Probably they were thankful, upon reflection, that 
their punishment had been no more than it was. For 
in those days, and even in times much later, Eastern 
autocrats 3 scant mercy to mutincers. 

Take, for instance, the case of the ont soa 
of the Janizaries by the Sultan Mahmoud II., in 
1826, than which no more appalling tragedy is 
recorded in . 

These were picked men, the Sultan’s own body- 
guard, and this, of course, made their disloyal the 


lacker. y were, too, the spoiled pets 
Turkish r= § They had actually deposed one Sul- 
tan, and habitually dictated, throughout a 10 


reign, to another. But when they tackled Mahmoud, 
n the wrong man. 

ey broke out into mutiny at eight o'clock on the 
evening of June 15th. At four o'clock in the 
— & on June 16th, the Sultan personally un- 
furled the sacred green banner of Islam, and by six 
some twenty thousand of them had been cut to pieces 
in the narrow streets of Constantinople, by troops and 
populace. The remnant was dis ded the same 
afternoon, and sold into slavery, 


TOLD HIM STRAIGHT. 

Oncz upon a time he had been a pitman. Now he 
was & popular comedian, who was paid like a Cabinet 
Minister. It so chanced that he was performing in 
the very town adjacent to the coalpit where he once 
worked as a miner, and there was one among the 
audience who remembered things. 

“Hi, Harry * cried this person as the orchestra 
struck up, dae ye mind when ye used tae work 
beside me in t’ pit?” 

“Ay,” said the eminent one trenghantly, “an had 
I been as thick in the head as you d have been there 

et * 


a It vas not a refined retort, but it served its purpose. 
——e —-—ẽ 
A rrrrrx, dignified-looking man was knocked down 
by a horse in street the other evening, and while 
brushing his clothing let forth a stream of abuse. 
veg ome to have the driver arrested,” said a 
passer-by. 


“That's not what makes me angry said the man, 

straightening up. “It’s the idea of being run over by 

a horse, when there are so many motor-cars in town!” 
ee ee 


WHY HE HADN'T KISSED HER. 


In Bond Street recently, a handsomely-dressed 
woman, with a usion of blonde hair, was 
walking by the side of her husband. As the couple 
passed one of the big draper’s shops the woman’s 
attention was attracted by a tailor-made gown, and 
she left her husband to examine it more closely. 
When she returned she took her husband’s arm again 
in an aggrieved and distressed manner. 

“You never look at anything that interests me 
now,” she complained. “You don’t care how I dress. 
You don't care for me at all. Why, you haven't even 

i me for a month.” 

“Indeed, I am sorry, but it is not my fault,” said 
the man td whom she had just been speaking. 

Turning, the woman | at him, gasped, and 
mumbled out an apology. She had taken the arm of 


a stranger. 
ee 
“How long will my cho waiter?” 
“ About five — air. 2 


Mauna: “Johnny, see that you give Ethel the 
lion’s share of that orange.” 

Johnny: “Yes, ma.” 

Ethel: “Mamma, he hasn’t given me any.” 

Johnny: “Well, that's all right. Lions don't eat 


© Cash Ticket, it may mean money in your pocket. Winning aumbere published in this week's SMITH’S WEEKLY. 


8 1 ac OF MIXED GOODS. . n 


bon AURA YOUR VOICE. ~ ai 
ing w 


„Ninas: “Hair’s.gettin’ a bit thin on top, sir: Have you tricd our 
Here is a hich all cigar smokers | hair restorer?” — * 
might observe with profit to themselves. Cus 


tomer: “Oh, no, it’s not that; it’s worry.” 
fore lighting a-tigas, bite off the end, and, 


lacing the part to be lighted between your | « 02 15 ö 
acing the: 0 ighted ex , . * 
ips, blow 12 h it. In this way you get Tra,“ ‘remarked a 5 NN soprano, “I fearod I should have to 


dis t my audience last night.” 
id of a fine dust that accumulates in a 4 Ind v 4 1˙ ” . f 
can? when-it is dry, which is apt to inflame | ,; ia did, I’m sure, rejoined her friend, also a vocalist, compas- 
“Oh, no—I was able to ap after all!” 


your vocal chords and injure your voice. 
“Yes, I know; but they thought you would not!” 


. A TEST FOR SEA-SICKNESS. 

Many . have a genuine curiosity to 
know if would be sea-sick in case they 
should take an. ocean voyage. . 

An easy way to = the matter to @ test is 
to. stand before ordinary. mirror that 
turns in its frame, and let someone move i: 
slowly and slightly at first, and gradually 
gro faster, while you look fixedly at your 
own reflection. 

If you feel no effect whatever from it, the 
chances are that you can stand an ordinary 
gea voyage without any qualm. 

- — 028. 
Tue depth of water affects onsiderably 


It is a valuable hint to vocalists, and 
there are quite a number of professional opera 
singers who never light a cigar until they 

have blown out the dust. To the failure to 
do this may be attributed in great part the 
throat diseases with which steady smokers 


afflicted, the speed of steamers, which are foun t 

= . — 02. move more slowly in shallow waters. . 
SwitrzERLanD has more offices in 

portion to population Fan any other >~<—0c Tun Japanese army is recruited by en. 

country, = oe ee ti‘ S QUEENS DO NOT WALK MUCH. C 
Investication of rai leads to the “No,” said the old gentleman sternly, “J will not do it. Never have | every hundred men called up for service. 


I sold anything by false representations, and I will not begin now.” 
For a — he wan silent, and the clerk who che before him 
could see that the better nature of his employer was fighting strongly 


conclusion that some of the e ones must 
be more or less hollow, as they fail, 
riking, to wet the whole surface enclosed 


st HOW TO TELL THE TIME. 
within the drop. for the right. F ee ‘ ‘ A 10 ; 
—0 . “No,” said the old man again. “I will not do it. It is an inferior |- Tue following clever device is the way 
grade of shoe, and I will never pass it off as anyhing better. Mark it that the natives of Liberia, in West Africa, 


In 1883 one of George Stephenson’s 


i hy and 960 who have no- clocks, tell the time. Thy 
s. Waggon 


take the kernels frpm the nuts of th di 
tree, and wash and string them on the 
of a feaf. The first or top kernel is 


“A Shoe Fit for a Queen,’ and it in the window. A queen does not 
have to do much walking.” 5 
: — 0 : 


W. little chap,” said the stranger in the famil; icking u one 
rciidren, “whet are you going tobe whan youre & men! ° 


00. e each will burn a certain 


and 

number of min and then set fire to the 
below. Tue natives tie pieces of 
black cloth at regular intervals along the 

string to mark the division of time. 
Among the natives of Singar, in the Malay 
28 another peculiar device is usc’. 
es. are placed neck to neck, and 
ig placed in one.of them, which pours 


“No, you won't,” said the heroine calmly. hg 
2 vont I?” queried the villain, aghast at her coolness. 
“Because I’m not going there,” she replied. © 8 


acm by an . crowd, gd to f . ö 85 151 

D ie * ee “Tima are some spectacles,” declared the candidete for Parliamentary the 3 ore, oe 
‘cross is thrown by the clergy e | honours, one can never 5 i 

ant and Af “Excuse me, mister,” called the voice of Mr, Fodder from the audience Soe 


“but would you mind givin’ me the address of the firm that makes dem! 
Tm always a-forgetting mine.” ne 
— 02 


A MILLION 3 of forest are cut an 
every Euro reilwa 
— with ge Mn Se whack te 
lines are laid. 


.— 02 . 
A Zona will not step on 2 man inten- 
tionally. It. is, therefore, a standing ordcr 
the cavalry that if a trooper becomes 


po Milas COMPLIMENT. . 2 
Ax artist and his wife were entertaining some. to tea in the 
studio. The host’s picture, which had recently been “hung,” was the 
— 2 ee Said one lady: „ 8 
Me, Ye „ yours. was the only pistons I looked ‘at in the 
i N 


andibe bowed and smiled delightedly. Believe me, madam,” he said, 


They are then conducted home, where their | «] » . 2 i over him, leaving him unhurt 
brides, accompanied by their relations and Bui che ve à little tare of perplexi 4 . * * a ¢ 
friends, have been * 3 = “Honour?” she poe a “The others, = know, were so surrounded by 15 


HOW CHINESE ARRANGE THEIR 
. GARDEN. 
In the ornamenting and beautifying of gar- 


the crowd.” 
‘ — 028. . 


“How do you like pr new mamma, Johnny!“ acked his uncle. 
“Oh, pretty well. 


oo ; dens the Chinese excel over all other nations. 

In the Antarctic penguins are the most the ate a pot of jam yesterday, and she put the blame By means of 9 variety inding walks, ther 

important animals. They afford abundant | — é make a small _— appear twice as large as 

oil for lamps. : : a i N it really is. umerable flower- pots, cen. 

— 02 Lax : “I will let this excellent room at reduced rates, because | taining 2 great variety of beautiful asters. cf 

Tun babbling brook and the rushing river there is a woman next door who 5 be the piano continually.” ° which ty A are very fond, are sometim:s 

are never deep, and the shallower the sense Applicant: “Oh, that won't „ke any difference. The room is for arranged a labyrinth, from which you 
the more is the sound. Tattlers are rattlers and he is cannot get out without 2 guide. 


They seem to have a very extensive assort- 
ment of asters ; one — is quite white, as 
an à rose, with long graceful leav. s. 
which the Chinese me in the season for 
salad, justly esteeming them a very sreat 


: “Ah! In thai I t ch ice.” 

N 5 t case 88 arge the full price 

STORY mesty comes from Dundee. A-small | 
taken the prize for an opti lly ‘well-drawn . Anke the 
asked the lad : : 


of delica 
and deposits it in a box. The box “Nobody, sit. When the asters are all in full bloom. the 
opened, and the object banded over to the | Come ow, tll me the truth. Didn't your brother help yout” | pots, seranged, Mandenmely ine fl 
one who has offered most for it. “No, ; he did it all.” * pent ‘| ‘water, and the walks and alleys wil lighted 


at. night with -variougly-coloured lamps. * 


—02 
Chinese garden has the appearance of onc f 


THE NOVELISTS WONDERFUL CLOCK, 


e land, of ou n 4288 Leased enchanted palaces we read of in tle 
. Tis | ae —_ 
this, one te 6 ee — n * 2 De 

as u lightning screen. is eager | in a mate embrace. At that moment five minutes past twelve an. Ag . 0 
of all Kinds and forms is iN DL OCEAN nt a Guarantee 

3 f ’ ut i iterp . 3 
. the electric | Ny clock could strike five minutes past twelve,” she said. N Corporation Limited. 

“Tre “Don’t criticise unless you hiiow. Certainly it could,” replied Pater. D by Epecial Act of Parliament.) 


familias. It was five minutes slow!“ 


— N Funds u December, 1998) £1,452,925. 


8 trees more so than a 
clump, y if near water. An oak-tree Errin (who has been in ‘a separate bed for the first time): “Oh, Revease (1008) KI. 18.678. 
b de of a is i by mummy, 1 don’t like t bed. * 8 8 {HE OCEAN. CC ORATIO! 
cians unsafe; but water Mother: What's the matter with it, dear!“ ral IDE 
ad damp ground are to be, avoided uite as Efe: sides is near the middle!” i 
ch ‘as 3 storm ie directly ; Me >= f 
éarth fla ee 8 uns: “Taylor bet all the money he had in the bank that he would D. 500, oo alu. 
sao safest place—neéxt to the i walk u slack for twenty feet.” - 8 Nd . 
beide the middle of the i. Aer ban ne 4 he win gie,, ; — Fire. ; 
in the middle of the house | is safer than one le: “He lost his balance. . 8 2 ; — 
— Fee 0 ~~ , * ané Zit Tuspection and Insurance, 
par age be. avoided, and all m * — m aL said Mr, Treaclenose, don't you know that if you : 
0 as = frames, | smoke you'll never get any ; , os ead Office a 
and wire bell-pulls, kept as clear Tus, I don’t,” replied the kid. “Wot about that chimbley up there? 36 TO 44 MOORCA STREET, LONDON, E.0, 
as le. E's tali enough, ain't e, and he's allcrs a-smoking.“ BICKABD 8. PAULL, Conwel Mencge ant Sari 
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urteen stamps 
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Ee Squaliers in britain, , | 


To seize by force other people's land, and to squat 
thereon—whence, of gpurse, term “squatters”—is 


no new thing even in Britain. 
Long before the a of Manchester and 
Plaistow started the ball rolling the other day, the 


H crofters did much the same thing; only in 
their case, the newspapers being far distant and busy 
over other matters, comparatively little sensation 


was caused. . ; 
Nevertheless, the proceedings of the crofters were 
2 and serious than aro those of the latest 
land · grab besides being to a certain extent 
j is to say they had been arbitrarily 
many unim le said “unlawfully,” depri 
of their “crofts”—or holdings—and of their grazi: 
rights, in order that deer forests might be evened, 
pg farms inclosed. 

When, therefore, some two thousand of them, on 
November 22nd, 1887, seized the Park and Aline 
deer forests in the Island Lewis, and started 
cultivating the land, they believed they were acting 
within their 8 eg as did also those others, who, in 
February of following year, occupied by force 
Mr. Samuel Newall’s shee rm, near Stornoway. 

But the N and military were called out to 
enforce the law; and, after many severe conflicts, the 


squatters were evicted by force of arms, scores being 


ounded, and numbers arrested and sent to gaol. 
"Gach, it may be added, is usually the fate of the 


uatter in this NN although sometimes more 
tolerance is shown him than at others. For instance, 


ar 
b dail 


,, 
IN 
0 


# waters run . is a favourite proverb 
ave in reference to uiet girl. seems 
to popular, though per somewhat vague, 


most aia irls are more or 
ted with cavticn, 


character. 
The result is that the quiet girl is the victim of a 
double misfortunc. She has not only her natural 
diffidence to to conquer, but also the distrust 
inspires in others. And sho 


but blunders. ; 
impress stich m e 
wi may afterw result in her 

pressions wat y 
To the quiet girl is bet pone J attributed, therefore 
a certain amount of depth or craft, which is sup; 0 
to be ge more en — — 
pression is nm strengthened, 
„ by hable in conversation of leaving too much 

to be taken. for granted. 
The talkative girl, on the otter hand, makes few 
wuts semen’ dhe tate, teal af displaying 
. ying 
them to pa gaye renin long in doubt as to hon insane 
ing. And being, as a rule, in no wise the intellectual 


reason is more productive of odd 
accidents and incidents than any other game, is, no 
doubt, that it is played over a greater st of 
country, and over country more nearly in its natural 
state, than any other game. 
: sue ly f ar who cannot — 8 
ueer is own e. 5 
aa — „e pulled ball, Seiven bard, pessed 
both windows of a four-wheeler cab 
— along the aged. Being semmer, both windows 
uckily u no 
2 the a a its 9 armed 
uncommon for birds or small 
killed by flyin, f balls. 
Leh wht 


why golf 


| the same evening, and her 


in 1872 a band of religious enthusiasts, numbering’ 
nearly one hundred men, women and children, 
squatted on lands in the New Forest, near Lymington. 

They held all goods in common, refused to work 
for hire, and preached—and practised—other stran 
and impracticable doctrines. Nevertheless, nearly 
two years elapsed before drastic measures were 
adopted against them, and then only after repeated 
warnings, and even entreaties. 

They were probably the most persistent organised 
body of squatters that ever existed in England in 
modern times. Over and over again they were 
evicted, prosecuted, fined, imprisoned, and harried 


merally. Their 1175 belongings were seized for 
lebt. . miserable shelters bags Seger were torn 
down, or fired over their heads. But still they clung 


together and so late as 1884 sixty individuals—twelve 
men and f. women—were still camping out under 
the trees, c to the identical spot they had 
occupied twelve years previously. 

Usually squatters fare best when they act singly, or 
in small groups, and refrain as much as possible from 
calling public attention to their proccedings. Under 
these circumstances, indeed, it is surprising how long 
men may sometimes live upon land that belonen to 


other le, without paying for the privilege. 
Thus, during more than seven years 1 a family 
named Girard has camped out on Strea Common, 


and defied all per! to remove them. The father, 
8 middle-aged gentleman of hale and not unpros- 


perous appearance, is employed as a clerk during the 


Reais. Are Quiet Girls Deceittul? 


superior of the more sedate maiden, she is almost 
compelled, in order to keep on talking, to indulge 
in a considerable amount of reiteration. _ - 

This „ although in some cases it may be 
wearisome, to prevent misunderstanding. 

When, however, a talkative girl has occasion to 
alter her mind respecting a matter on which she 
exp a decided opinion, she usually makes a 
Mi of the necessity of entering into an explana- 
ion. 

A chatty girl is great at explanations. She revels 
in them. And thus, in many instances, she comes to 
be regarded as a simple-hearted, undesigning creature 


of engaging frankness. 
The quiet girl, on the other hand, not only makes 
i of failing to make her meaning 


the common mi 
lain when she does speak, but she is often par- 
cularly loth to explain an error which she may 
have made. She usually has a horror of making 
excuses for herself. She is often a 
in the French 
accuses himself. 
The cause of the quiet girl’s want of speech is the 
same cause which es her, in many instances, seem 
deceptive to some unreflecting persons. It is really 
over-caution, t tfulness, and self-consciousness. 
Instead of blurting out the first thing which comes 
into her head, as the py girl generally does, she 
thinks first, and speaks & ter—if she speaks at all. 
She is, in consequence, rather an enigma to many. 
Her caution is mistaken for cunning. She is a bit 
of a mystery, and people have a habit of regarding 


too firm believer 
roverb that “He who excuses himself 


Burnt Qut py Golf Ball. 


upon the rush. That ball, which is almost 
as hard as wood, should spiked in this fashion 
upon the point of so brittle a thing as a rush, is 
surely a most remarkable phenomenon. : 

Golf is a game which is usually accounted fairly 
inexpensive. It has been known upon occasion to 
= its player a good deal more than his sub- 

ption. 

One afternoon, a certain Mr. Howard McMurty was 
indulging in a round of the course of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, when he had the misfortune to drive a 
ball completely out of the ground. It went clean 
through a pane in a window of a private residence, 
and struck a lamp which had just been lighted. The 
lamp toppled over, smashed upon the floor, and next 
moment the room was a sea of flaming oil. The 
fire-brigade was called in a hurry, but the house was 
almost gutted before the fire was got under, 

This of another fiery ve comes from 
France, Mons. Roche being the unlucky golfist. 
Here, again, the ball broke a window. The splinters 
of glass fell upon a sleeping cat, which in its fright 
sprang away and upset a spirit stove, and set 
to the house. : 


But this was only the beginning of the trouble. 
The occupier of the house was an elderly maiden 
lady, to whose niece Mons. Roche was engaged to be 
married. The noise brought her running in from 
another room, and the sight of the blaze gave her 
such a shock that she fell down in a fit. She died 
niece, on learning of the 


day; and his son, twenty-two, isa teacher. The 
daughter, a buxom lassie of eighteen, keeps “house 
in a dry ditch. 

Once, not long since, they were locked up on 2 
charge of sleeping out with no visible means of sub- 
sistence. But tho charge fell through, the head of 
the family proving that they had mone 

Then, again, there is the case of the 11 Forest 
squatters, three families of labouring folks, who 
some twenty-five years back built themselves rude 
huts in one of the deepest and most secluded glades, 
and retained ion against all the forces of the 
Crown.” The last survivor of this unique little colony 
known locally as “The Hermit of Forest,” di 
ony last year. 

ut, perhaps, the most curious case of successful 
squatting was one which came to light in the heart of 
London recently. An elderly lady of benign aspect 
was charged with being without visible means; oa 
rather strange charge, seeing that her possessions 
included, besides a small amount of money, a goat, 
two fowls, a , and a cat. 

With these she had taken up her residence on an 
unoccupied plot of land in the heart of a Western 
suburb, and had there lived unmolested ‘for years. 
Indeed, not only had she been unmolested, she had 
been substantially helped, and that more especially 
by the members of a certain London voluntecr corps, 
whose drill-hall abutted on her camping ground. 
These built her a wooden hut, and generally 
made quite a regimental pet of her. 


with suspicion thi they do not understand. 
The only yay in which the quiet girl can fairly be 
regarded as more dangerous than the talkative girl, as 
& recipient of one’s confidence, is in the respect that 
sho is more thoughtful. She is sometimes apt to 
attach undue importance to a confidence which has 
beon imparted to her. In certain cases, when the 
happiness of a third person is involved, she may, 
from a sense of duty, betray a confidence. But she is 
rarely or never guilty of the indiscriminate mischief 
which the at girl seems to delight in. 

Yet the habitually silent maiden might easily be 
ardoned = - ry: lapse = this poner. 3 
er oracular style, t engenders suspicion in 
the minds of the majority, at tho same time attracts 
the attentions of the serious-minded, 

For this — 1 is — over-burdened with 
more important soc! secrets than are usually 
intrusted to more fluent lasses. 

An earnest man or woman prefers to confide in an 
uncommunicative girl, in preference to one who 
appears to be a tattfer. Hence the former gets far 
more important news the latter. 

In love affairs the quiet gizl is more dependable 
than the girl of many words. Her love is less lightly 
given, and less unreasonably withdrawn. 

At the same time she is less likely to be imposed 
upon than the girl who is continually being amused 
by the sound of her own voice. She can resent 
neglect quite as quickly as she of the flowing speech. 
A lover, therefore, should never regard his sweet- 
heart’s taciturnity as an excuse for his own silence. 


Odd Incidents at tte Royal and Ancient 
Game. 


indirect cause of her aunt's death, refused to ca 
out her engagement. Last, and cruellest shock of all, 
the old lady's heirs sued tho innocent offender for the 
damage done, and he had to pay up. 

Every golfer knows the E Pe 7 nothing gocs 
right, when he tops every ball, breaks his pet * 
and ends by losing his temper and his match. Such 
was the experience of a gentleman named Fleming, of 
the Port Henry Golf Club, New York, and a very 
costly experience it proved. His caddy laughed, and 
in his anger Mr. Fleming flung a club at the boy. 
By the worst of bad luck, it struck the youngster in 
the eye, inflicting an oe a Pg ended in destroying 
the sight of the organ. e boy’s parents brought 
an action against the offender, and gained a verdict 
for £1,200. 

Fatal accidents are less common at N than per- 
haps at any other popular pastime. Yet such have 
been known to occur. A very distressing er was 
reported two or years ago from Maiden 
Two young men, both emp! at ‘the residence of 
a gentleman in that town, were practising strokes 
during their dinner hour. One, striking at the ball 
with an iron club, missed it, and the other, who was 
standing close beside him, received the full force of 
the blow over his left eye. 

The steel end of the club penetrated the pore 
fellow’s forehead to a depth of no less thaa three 
inches, and fell, unconscious. . Je was carried 
: the Cottage Hospital, but died a few hours 
ter. $ 


Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean money in your pocket. Winning numbers published in thie week's SMITH’S WEEKLY. 


von- ib nR YOUR VOICE.“ 


Here is a thing which all cigar smokers 
might observe with profit to themselves. 
Before lighting. a-eigas, bite off the end, and, 

lacing che part to be lighted between your 
ips, blow through it. In this way you get 
rid of a fine -dust that accumulates in a 
cigar when · it is dry, which is apt to inflame 
your vocal chords and injure your voice, 

It is a valuable hint to vocalists, and 
there are quite a number of professional opera 
singers who ‘never light a cigar until they 

ree blown * ber = To ead serge 
do this ma ributed in gre: 
throat diseases with which steady smokers 


* : > 02. 
SwitzERLanp has more post offices in 
portion to population than any 
country. ; 
. : — 02. 


* 


to wet the whole surface enclosed 
the drop. 


> >D0 
In 1883 one of George- a george 


smashed a farmer’s. 960 
1, aid the director, “this 


; — 02. 
SWIMMING IN JANUARY. 
le ign on the coast of the 


erbes is the clergy into the 
cross is thrown by the clergy Aves 
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aT, bell-pulls, 


one ehilfing—"A Thousand Curious Things 
of informing paregraphe that have appeared on this page. 


„ Banpen : „Hair s. gettin’ a bit thin an top, sir: Have you tricd our 
hair restorer ?” 5 . 
Customer: “Oh, no, it’s not that; it’s worry.” 
— 02 , : , 
“Yas,” ‘remarked a gifted soprano, “I feared I should have to 
Wer my audience night. on 
by a you did, I’m sure,” rejoined her friend, also a vgcalist, compas- 
sionately, - 
“Oh, no—I was able to ap after all!” 
“Yes, I know; but they thought you would not!” 
ae) 


; Mr. Ovrerrown (proudly): “We have kept our last cook over a month 


Mr, Commuter (envious.and amazed): Goodness me! How did you 
manage it?” f N 
: “She was taken down with pneumonia four weeks 
ago, and can’t be moved from the house.” _ i . 
>—0Cc 
QUEENS DO NOT WALK MUCH. 


“No,” said the old gentleman sternly, “I will not do it. Never have 
I sold anything by false representations, and I will not begin now.” 

For à moment he was silent, and the clerk who s before him 
2 sch the better nature of his employer was fighting strongly 
or the 


. “No,” said the old man again. “TI will not do it. It is an inferior |. 
of shoe, 


grade and I will never pass it off as anyhing better. Mark it 
“A Shoe Fit for a Queen,’ and put it in the window. A queen does not 
have to do much walking.” 

N > 909 2 


little chap,” said the stranger in the famil icking one 
“hat are you going to be when you're a man? * 


“N Why so?” asked the stranger. 
“Because,” said the child, “I’m a little girl.” 


2 02. 
“I vn follow you to the uttermost ends of the earth,” hissed the 


“No, you won't,” said the heroine calmly. — aS 
* won't I?” queried the villain, aghast at her coolness. 
“Because I'm not going there,” she replied. 3 


“Tune are some spectacles,” declared the candidate for Parliamentary 
honours, “that one can never forget. ; 

“Excuse me, mister,” called the voice of Mr, Fodder from the audience 
“but would you mind givin’.me the address of the firm that makes em 
Tm always a-forgetting mine.“ ° 

— 02. 


UNKIND COMPLIMENT. eS 
ini to tea in the 


Aw artist and his wile were entertaining rag ny 5 
studio. The host’s picture, which had recently been “hung,” was the 
—o Said one lady: ee . 

om Vas „ yours was only . I looked at in the 
“"Vandike bowed and smiled delightedly. Believe me, madam,” be said, 
“I appreciate the honour.” so a . . 


But she gaye i 4 stare of perplexity. 


know, were so surrounded by 
the crowd.” 2 


—0 . 
ped new mamma, Johnny?” asked his uncle. 
ate a pot of jam yesterday, and she put the blame 
—0 , 


| Lawpiapy: “I will let this excellent room at reduced rates, because 
there is a woman next door who plays the piano continually.” 
A : “Oh, that bag A, make any difference. The room is for 


my n here, and he ; i 955 5 
Tanllady: Zan In I must charge the full price.” 


“How do you like 
“Oh, pretty well. 
on the servants.” — 


that case 
7 — 

A story of Scotch honesty comes from Dundee. A- small 
taken the prize for an ionally -well-drawn 
examination the teacher, a li doubtful, asked the 
this map, James?” 


tell me the truth. Didn't your brother help you!” 
; he did it all.” N n 


boy had 
= te 


— 02. 
THE NOVELIST’S WONDERFUL CLOCK, 
Ons reading a volume of coloured fiction to his 
de Vere her 
‘Mannering took her slim white hands in his, and 
in a brace. 


But here his daughter interposed. 
“No clock could strike five minutes past twelve,” she said. 
“Don’t criticise unless know. Certainly it could,” replied Pater - 
familias. It was five minutes slow!” Be . 

85 — 0 — 
been in a separate bed for the first time): “Oh 
ike thie bed.” : , ; 


~ 


Errm (who has 
mummy, I don’t | ; 
M. : “What's the matter with it, dear?“ 
Effe: “The—the—the sides is too near the middle!” 

: a a, So a 
Gun: “Taylor bet all the money he had in the bank tha ould 

walk 0 clack. wire for twenty feet.” n 

: “Did or lose?” 
balance.” . 
‘ 02 . 
“Au, my boy,“ said Mr. a, “don’t you know that if you 


smoke you'll never any : 
2 “Wot about that chimbley up there? 


— 


Tus, I don't, ied the kid. 
Ee tall enough, ain't e, and he’s allers a-smoking. 


Worth Knowing”—a volume ef 488 pa 
Post free on receipt of 


slowly and 


A TEST FOR SEA-SICKNESS. 

Many le havé a. genuine curiosity to 
know if would be sea-sick in case they 
should take an ocean voyage. . 

An easy way to put the matter to g test is 

to stand before ordinary mirror that 
turns in its frame, and let someone mov. i: 
slightly at first, and gradually 
faster, while you look fixedly at your 
own reflection. 

If you feel no effect whatever from it, the 
chances are that you can stand an ordinary 
tes voyage without any qualm. 

2 — 02. 


Tun depth of water affects consideral)ly 
the speed of steamers, which are found to 
move more slowly in shallow waters. 


—— 02. 
HOW TO TELL THE TIME. 


them on the rib 
or top kernel is 


the same size and 
and m a certain 
— and then set fire to the 

natives tie pieces of 


natives 
another peculiar device is used. 
are of the to pak and 
0 m, which pours 
every half-hour, when 


A ummom acres of forest are cat dwn 


European reilway 
on which the 


tionally. It. is, theref een 1 7 
5 lore, a ng order 
in the chat if a becomes 


. — 082 
HOW CHINESE ARRANGE THEIR 
7 _~ - GARDEN. 


In the 
dens the Chinese excel over all other nations. 

means of 3 variety of winding walks, they 
make a small — appear twice as large as 
it really is. umerable flower-pots, con. 
taining a great variety of beautiful asters. of 


which are very fond, are sometimes 
3 1 
cannot get 

seem 


ornamenting and beautifying of gar- 


a labyrinth, from which you 

out without a guide. 

to have a very extensive ass«rt- 
; ms * is quite 118 as 
4 rose, W long graceful leav. s. 

the Chinese me in the season for 

justly esteeming them a very great 


the artes aro all in full bloom. the 

near a piece © 
and alleys well lighted 
-variougly-coloured lamps, 3 
has the appearance of onc «f 
those enchanted palaces we read of in the 


ue by Epecial Act of Parliament.) 


Funds (sist Dezember, 1998) £1,452,925 
Nevenue 


(1008) 21,113,676. 


t 


gon containing a selection 
urteen stamps 


Wax ENDING 
Avaust v. 1906. 


— 


e’s land, and to squat 
thereon—whence, of oll 2 term “squatters Ts 


thing even in Britain. 

Long before the Ui of Manchester and 
Plaistow started the ball rolling the other day, the 
H d crofters did much the same thing; only in 
their case, the newspapers being far distant and busy 
r matters, comparatively little sensation 


roceedings of the crofters were 


is to say they 
ial le said 
eir “crofts”—or holdi 


thousand of 
1887, seized the 
in’ the Island of 


w „ and and sent to gaol. 
Such, it may be added, is usually the fate of the 
uatter in this country, al sometimes more 

tolerance is shown him than at others. For instance, 


wre 


PW Uh 

gr, waters run deep” is a favourite proverb 

uiet girl. There seems 

somewhat vague, 

uiet girls are more or 
less deceitful, and to be treated with caution. _ 

A girl who displays much more than ordinary 
3 pores sure to 5 a certain — 
of suspicion with regard to sincerity or insincerity 
of her character. 


The result is that the 
double misfortune. She 
difidence to 


to a 


quiet girl 
n 


average quiet man, 
in the attempt to overcome ti 


efforts 
but blunders. 
1 way sho 7 eee give eue 
pressions, w may afterwards result in her being 
considered deceitful. 
To the quiet girl is frequently attributed, therefore 
t of depth which is suppose 


Ou reason why golf is more productive of odd 
accidents and incidents than any r game, is, no 
doubt, that it is played over & greater st of 
country over country more nearly in its natural 
state, than any other game. 

There is hardly a player who cannot recollect some 

ing within his own ence, Once 
ord course, a pulled ball, driven hard, pass 
through both windows of a four-wheeler cab 
Ra S ebesintely no damage was 
7 absolu no 
or its — armed 


for birds or small 
ind killed by at balls 
" hard-driven ball travels, ma: a 

the Birkdale Links. A . player, driving 
struck with his ball a bird. at a distance 


ball travelled on with o 
A 6 


* 
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in 1872 a band of religious enthusiasts, numbering’ 
nearly one hundred men, women and children, 
squatted on lands in the New Forest, near Lymington. 

They held all goods in common, refu to work 
for hire, and preached—and practised—other stra 
and impracticable doctrines. Nevertheless, nearly 
two years elapsed before drastic measures were 
adopted against them, and then only after repeated 
warnings, and even entreaties. 

They were probably the most persistent organised 
— of squatters that ever existed in England in 
modern times. Over and over again they were 
evicted, prosecuted, fined, imprisoned, and harried 
8 Their r belongings were seized for 

lebt. | miserable shelters n were torn 
down, or fired over their heads. But still they olung 
together, and so late as 1884 sixty individuals—twelve 
men and f women—were still camping out under 
the trees, c' to the identical spot they had 
occupied twelve years previously. 

Usually sq fare best when they act singly, or 
in small groups, and refrain as much as possible from 
calling public attention to their proccedings. Under 
these circumstances, indeed, it is surprising how long 
men may sometimes live upon land thas helonie to 


other le, without ass for the privilege. 
uring more than seven years t, a family 


Thus, 
named Girard camped out on Strea Common, 
and defied all attempts to remove them. The father, 
8 middle-aged gentleman of hale and not unpros- 
perous appearance, is employed as a clerk during the 


| Are Quiel Girls Deceilful? 


superior of the more sedate maiden, she is almost 
compelled, in order to keep on talking, to indulge 
in a considerable amount of reiteration. = 

This tends, although in some cases it may be 
wearisome, to prevent misunderstanding. 

m, however, a talkative girl has occasion to 
alter her mind respecting a matter on which she 
exp! a decided opinion, she usually makes a 
1 of the necessity of entering into an explana- 

ion, 

A chatty girl is great at explanations. She revels 
in them. And thus, in — 4 —— she comes to 
be regarded as a simple-hearted, undesigning creature 
of engaging frankness. 

Tho quiet girl, on the other hand, not only makes 
the common mistake of failing to make her meaning 

lain when she does s but she is often par- 

icularly loth to explain an error which she may 
have made. She usually has a horror of making 
excuses for herself. She is often a too firm believer 
in the French proverb that “He who excuses himself 
accuses himself.” 

The cause of the quiet girl's want of speech is the 
same cause which es her, in many instances, seem 
deceptive to some unreflecting persons. It is really 
over-caution, ness, and self-consciousness. 

Instead of blurting out the first thing which comes 
into her head, as the A f. girl generally does, she 
thinks first, and spe —if she speaks at all. 
She is, in consequence, rather an enigma to many. 

Her caution is mistaken for cunning. She is a bit 
of a mystery, and people have a habit of regarding 


upon the rush. That a golf ball, which is almost 
as hard as wood, should ‘be spiked in this fashion 
upon the point of so brittle a thing as a rush, is 
surely a most remarkable phenomenon. ; 

Golf is a game which is usually accounted fairly 
inexpensive. It known upon occasion to 
— its player a good deal more than his sub- 

ion. 

Ons afternoon, a certain Mr. Howard McMurty was 
indulging in a round of the course of Kalamazoo, 
Mic » when he had the misfortune to drive a 
ball completely out of the ground. It went clean 
through a pane in a window of a private residence, 
and struck a lamp which had just been lighted. The 
lamp toppled over, smashed upon the floor, and next 
moment the room was a sea of flaming oil. The 
fire-brigade was called in a hurry, but the house was 
almost gutted before tho fire was got under, 

This story of another fiery drive comes from 
France, Mons. Roche being the unlucky golfist. 
Here, again, the ball broke a window. The splinters 
of glass fell upon a sleeping cat, which in its fright 
serene 2 and upset a spirit stove, and set 
4 : 


use. 
But this was only the beginning of the trouble. 
The occupier of the house was an elderly maiden 
lady, to whose niece Mons. Roche was engaged to be 

The noise brought her running in from 
and the sight of the blass gave her 
such a shock that she fell down in a fit. She died 


| the same evening, and her niece, on learning of the 


85 


day ; and his son, twenty-two, is ateacher. The 
daughter, a buxom lassie of eighteen, keeps “house 
in a dry ditch. 

Once, not long since, they were locked up on a 
charge of sleeping out with no visible means of sub- 
sistence. But tho charge fell through, the head of 

family proving that they had — 

Then, again, there is the case of the pping Forest 
squatters, three families of labouring folks, who 
some twenty-five years back built thomselves rude 
huts in one of the deepest and most secluded glades, 


and retained ion against all the forces of the 
Crown.” The last survivor of this ue little colony 
known locally as “The Hermit of the Forest,” di 


only last year. 
ut, perhaps, the most curious case of successful 
squatting was one which came to light in the heart of 
London recently. An elderly lady of benign aspect 
was charged with being without visible means; a 
rather strange charge, secing that her possessions 
included, besides a small amount of money, 2 goat, 
two fowls, a , and a cat. 

ith these had taken up her residence on an 
unoccupied plot of land in the heart of a Western 
suburb, and had there lived unmolested ‘for years. 
Indeed, not only had she been unmolested, she had 
been substantially helped, and that more especially 
by the members of a certain London voluntecr corps, 
w drill-hall abutted on her camping ground. 
These had built her a wooden hut, and generally 
made quite a regimental pet of her. 


with suspicion thi: they do not understand. 
The only yay in which the quiet girl can fairly bo 
regarded as more dangerous than the talkative girl, as 
a recipient of one’s confidence, is in the respect that 
sho is more thoughtful. She is sometimes apt to 
attach undue importance to a confidence which has 
becn imparted to her. In certain cases, when the 
happiness of a third person is involved, she may, 
from a sense of duty, betray a confidence. But she is 
rarely or never guilty of the indiscriminate mi 

which the chattering girl seems to delight in. 

Yet the habitually silent maiden might easily be 
fardoned — pa — lapse Pe this respect. 

er oracular style, though it engenders suspicion in 
the minds of the majority, at the same time attracts 
the attentions of the serious-minded. 

For this reason she is often over-burdened with 
more important social secrets than are usually 
intrusted to more fluent lasses. 

An earnest man or woman prefers to confide in an 
uncommunicative girl, in preference to one who 
appears to be a tattler. Hence the former gets far 
more important news the latter. 

In love affairs the quiet girl is more dependable 

than the girl of many words. Her love is less lightly 
given, and less unreasonably withdrawn. 
At the same time she is less likely to be imposed 
upon than the girl who is continually being amused 
by the sound of her own voice. e can resent 
neglect quite as quickly as she of the flowing speech. 
A lover, therefore, should never regard his sweet- 
heart's taciturnity as an excuse for his own silence. 


Odd Incidents at the Royal and Ancient 
Game. 


indirect cause of her aunt's death, refused to e 
out her engagement. Last, and cruellest shock of all, 
the old lady 's heirs sued tho innocent offender for the 
damage done, and he had to pay up. 

Every golfer knows the day when nothing gocs 
right, when he tops every ball, breaks his pet hive. 
and ends by losing his temper and his match. Such 
was the 3 of a . named Fleming, of 
the Port Henry Golf Club, New York, and a very 
costly experience it proved. His caddy laughed, and 
in his anger Mr, Fleming flung a club at the boy. 
By the worst of bad luck, it struck the youngster in 
the eye, inflicting an injury which ended in destroying 
the sight of the o e boy’s parents brought 
an action against the offender, and gained a verdict 
for £1,200. 

Fatal accidents are less common at 
haps at any other popular pastime. 
been kno 


f than per- 
et such have 
wn to occur. A very distressing ay ee 
reported two or three years ago from Maidenhead. 
Two young men, emp! at the residence of 
a gentleman in that town, were practising strokes 
during their dinner hour. One, striking at the ball 
with an iron club, missed it, and the other, who was 
standing close beside him, received the full force of 
8 over 5 left eye. 


end of the club penetrated the r 
— forehead to a depth of no Jess than three 


hes, and he fell, unconscious. . Xe was carried 
2 the Cottage Hospital, but died a few hours 
ter. * 


Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean money in your pécket. Winning numbers published in thie week's SMITH’S wEEKLY. 
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Bee Epidemic. 


Half the bees im thé Isle of Wight have died from 
a mysterious epidemic, the chief symptom of which is 


Leg of Donkey A horse belonging to Mr. T. Dart, of Silverton, Devon, | stuffed. 
Having tasted ie ek pao has just died as u result of a sting from viper. 

pton declares a donkey makes the most 
2 cation: of any animal, the flavour resembling that Coldest European Capital. 5 *. 
of a young turkey. St 1 coldest capi a ke 
A — Pass for the Bride. below sero. 3 * ad * 

trimonial tickets are supplied 

Pacific Railway to settlers in the North-West Territory who Including Hie Family. 
wish to make a journey in order to secure a wife. - On pre In a breach of promise case at St. Louis, U.8 A. 8 girl 
senting the return coupon and the certificate, the | is an astion not only against her intended hue- 
settler is entitled to free transport for his band, — FTW 
The Duchess’s Dos. en 2 — 

Tho Duchess of Newcastle has some sixteen Little Prince's New Uncle. 
canine eL German Emperor, during his visit to the King and 
pr has a trick, when it fancies iteelf at all neglected, 88 — friends with the little Crown 


re 771 
filsteries 


8 


8 


8 


Horse Dies of Viper Sting. 


_ A VALUABLE POSSESSION IN INDIA. 
Prorin who have travelled in India vill know that 
that when anyone is 


not 
gone. | Norfolk coast, and is 


A few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You, 


Ichneumo2 as Stowaway. 

A Loughborough firm of fruiterers, on ‘unloading a 
quantity of bananas from: Jamaign, came across a live 
ichneamon measuring 14 in. in length. The little animal, 
which was at first thought to be a rat, was killed 


All through the Motor-car. 
Mid-Sussex farmers declare that owing to the dust raised 
graces, ic nom takes a man two 
, whereas it only took one 
. The dust dulls the 
sharpening. 


ore motor-cars came into 
scythe, frequent 


of the 


Ta sist — ol Bardsey 

0. te „ an island off th 
coasts of Carnarvon, have elected an old —— 
Williams —as their chief, and all disputes between them are 
settled by him. One of the laws of the island is that all 
clan intermarry. In the event ofa 
0 damsel on the mainland 
and a marriage resulting, he is banished from Bardsey. 


A Bonito caught off Yarmouth. 
—— very mackerel, a strange 


‘fish was in a net off Great Yarmouth, and on bei 
— was tiew hoe 


tified as a fish which has ita home 


a bonito, 
It scaled 71¥., and when exhibited 


A gold-plated pencif-case is given to the sender of each original 
illustrated paragraph 


used here. See footline. 


HORSES’ HEAD PROTECTION. 
Tun cover shown on the horse’s head is made of hard 
leather, and is worn by a horse or pony during 
hours in coalpits. It answers several purposes 
—the following are the most 


i 


two 


i 


the shaft 

are 
Wea plesse of cod and stone 
from the roof and fall on the pony’s 


W prevents them doing any harm to 


leer 


f 


1 
8 
g 


— 0. 


A USEFUL SAFEGUARD. 
Als is rather a good of preventing pickpockets 
from steuling cada pores ia the etrests or 12 any pan 
5 — A small at one end of 
which is a ring, and at the other a clasp 
to the purse, is secured to the hand in the 
manner shown in the illustration. The 
ring is intended 
to be worn loosely 
on the lady's 
finger, and, by 
means of the 
clasp, she can 
fasten the purse 
cannot be removed without ber 
_@ very useful method of 


to ber arm so 


jodge, thus. for 
defeating the 5 


— 


Editor, 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
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big game. He is probably the living man who 
been walked over by three — 
3 Miss Gertrude Willoug sist 
Was hby, er 

Sir John M. send barrage took ple 1) 
dy Decies is noted for her fondness all animals, and 
KHE n to the 
former gad n 
for black’ pee g fel “She is 


to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph socented and used on thie pages 


Pearson's Weekly, 
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Strange Facts about Forces of all Kinds. 
The Force of Sound will Break a Glass. 
The. Human Heart is Another Great Force. 


Exouan power is wasted in British musical homes 
each evening to drive a score of locomotives! 

Every time: a moderately difficult piece is played 
on the piano sufficient power is exe to raise a ton 
for every minute. You doubt it? Well, then, take 
a handful of pennies and place them, one at a time, 
on a black key, until the weight causes the note to 


soun 
You will find it requires from nine to twelve 
nnies, or from to four ounces in welt But 
Phat only gives a pianissimo, or soft, note. To obtain 
a fortissimo sound will require thirty times the 
weight, or a pressure, roughly, of six pounds. 
‘ow, apply this to playing an entire piece of music. 
In order to „ say, the favourite passage in Chopin's 
last study in C minor, which takes about two minutes 
and five seconds to perform, and requires that tho 
keys be struck over 3,000 times, the most delicate 
pianist actually brings as much force to bear as is 


ecessary to raise thirty sacks, or three tons of coal! 
To play one of Wagner’s inspiriting marches, of 
course, requires a greater press ut two tons 


per ute. 
A POWERFUL PUMPING ENGINE. 

It is true no one can lift a ton, but if three tons 
of coal were tied up in small , each weighing 
from three ounces to six po , the actual playing 
of os last study would be equivalent to lifting 
from ground every 1 within a space of two 
minutes and five seconds. In an hour’s continuous 
playing, therefore, the pianist exerts more power than 
the average labourer does in a day’s work. . 

One of the greatest forces in the world exists within 
your own chest. It is the human heart. Every two 
minutes a quantity of blood, equal in weight to the 
whole within the body, is pumped from the heart—to 
make its ight round human system. 

the arteries blood Searels, ordi, at the 
rate of @ foot a second; through the oper 
minute blood-vessels, however, its speed is only about 
three-thousandths of an inch a second. But excite- 
will increase the velocity at which 
the blood travels to two and a half times its ordingy 
rate, that is, 150 feet per minute. 
Now, as each cavity of the heart contains from two 


to ounces of „ and contracts 
four thousand times in an hour, there pass through 
the heart hour 8000 ounces or 500 Ib. of 


blood, which is, roughly, twenty-eight times the mass 
of blood in an average adult man. „ 
We have not yet succeeded in harnessing the tides 


sweep 

twenty to ds per square inch—yet the 

2 of — — used for driving 
machinery in all parts of the world. 
NIAGARA ECLIPSED. 

By means of immense turbines, part of the famous 
Niagara Falls have for some years past been harnessed 
to generate electricity, and so serve as the motive- 
that drives the machinery in countless factories 


mile, a of about 160 feet, and exe 

force of 7,500,000 r, however, are ecli 

by the Victoria Falls, with a width of a mile, a height 

26.888 08 and an estimated average horse- power of 
* 8 

The term horse-power, it should be stated, denotes 

a horse in a unit of time. To ren- 


te for scientific purposes, it has 
horse- 20 the force neces- 


each minute, or of raising about 520,000,000 


Victoria Falls, for engineers have busily erecti 
the necessary machinery for many months pest, as 
Even an ordinary stream a force 
that is very curious. It is greatest at the surface, 
and least at the bottom. In middle of the stream 
fhe Barticles at the top move swifter than those at 


This slowness of the lowest and side currents is 


Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean money in your pocket. 
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produced by friction, and when the rapidity is 
sufficiently great, the soil composing the sides and 
bottom gives way. If the water flows at the rate of 
three inches per second, it will tear up fine clay; six 
inches ol second, fine sand; twelve inches per 
second, gravel; and three feet pen second, stones 
the size of an egg. 

Sound has a remarkable force. It is possible to 


break a glass by merely singing into it. A flask mado 
of very thin „ with a long, narrow neck, forms 
what is called a resonator. 


When a note of the proper f 
neighbourhood, it will reinforce note, and a sound 
of great intensity is heard. When the note ceases, 
resonator will still yield back the vibrations stored 
within it, and will bo for a little time a source of 
sound itself. 

If tho note is sounded for some time in its neigh- 
bourhood, the glass will be shattered into frag’.ents. 

: FORCE EXERTED BY GUNS. 

The higher the note for which the glass resonates, 
the greater are the stresses set up in it. A favourite 
experiment in laboratories is to take a glass tube 
about four feet long, and one inch in diameter, and 
hold it over a small jet of hydrogen. When a high 
note is set up, — gras tube breaks in several pieces. 

The force exe by a gun can be estimated by 
the speed with which the projectile leaves the muzzle. 
The muzzle velocity, as it is termed, varies of 
course according to the nature of the fan, and the 
weight of the powder and projectile. The following 
particulars of the Woolwich-Armstrong breech-loading 
— in the British Navy put the matter in a 
nut- i— 


uency is sung in its 


Weight of | Weight of | Muzzle Muzzle 
Calibre. Gun. Projectile. | Velocity. Energy. 
‘ons. Foot-tons. 
16°25ins. - 111°0 54, 600 
7 „ 20 625 
20-pounder 0°13 195 380 
+. * 07 12˙5 254 


That is to say, anything held close to the muzzle of 
a 12-pounder gun, will be struck with a force equiva- 
lend to 254 tons! 

To test the force exerted by gunpowder depends 
upon the purpose for which the powder is intended. 

‘or sporting powders, it will consist in the “ pattern” 
given by the shot upon a target at a given distance, 
or, if fired with a breech, upon the figure of merit,” 
or mean radial deviation, of a certain number of 
rounds, and also upon the penetration it effects 
through boards. 


ug: 

For mili or naval purposes the powder is now 
always fired from the rifle or piece of ordnance with 
which it is to be used, and the initial or muzzle 
velocity ascertained by the Le Boulengé electric 
chronograph, which measures the exact time the bul- 
let or other projectile takes to travel a known distance 
between two wire screens. By means of the “crusher 

* the exact pressure per square inch upon 
5 ints in the interior of the bore can also 
ound. 


Dor: “Father, why do men get bald sconer than 
women?“ 
N Father: “Because they don't wear their hair so 
long.” 


— — 

“How did Borely out of your whist club? 
Did you ask fin 70 resign?” 

“No, we didn’t like to do that; but we all resigned 
except ly, and then we all got together and 
formed a new club.” 

— — 
CORRECTING HIS ANSWER. 


A COMMERCIAL traveller had been summoned as 2 
witness in a case at court, his employers having sued 
a delinquent customer, and the lawyer for the defence 
was cross-examining him. 

“You travel for Jobson and Company, do you?” 
asked the attorney. 

“Yes, sir.” 

How long have you been doing it?” 

“About ten years.” 

“Been travelling all that time, have you?” 

“Well, no, sir,” said the witness, making a hasty 
mental calculation, “not exactly travelling. I have 
put in about four years of that time waiting at rail- 
way stations and junctions for trains.” 

— —— — 


Ernex (poetically): “How the trees moan and sigh 


ae el 
a 17 3 3 think you would =n and 
si carry as many green apples as 
they do” * 
— — 


Finsr Crrraæw: “I beg your pardon, sir, but I am 


a stranger in Dublin. Can you direct me to Grafton 
Street 

Second ditto: “With pleasure. Sure, it's the 
second turning to the right.” * 


First ditto: Thank you, sir!” (Walks off.) 
Second ditto (calling after him): “Hi! If you're 
a left-handed man, it’s the other way!” 
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—— 
THE MIMICS OF THE WOODS. 


The Meanings of Some Cries that may have 
Startied You. 


[The writer of this article is the only “gentleman 
6 „ in the country probably the only game - 

ee per who has brought a thoroughly good education to 
bear on his ae work. He was educated at Marl- 
borough College and Onjord University. 1 a passion 
for sport, natural history, and an out-door life, he ecided 
to make a study of gamekeeping on an English estate, and 
soon worked his way to be head-keeper on one of the finest 
estates in Hampshire. Finding that this calling gave him 
an opportunity that could not be surpassed for learning 
about the ways of the birds and beosts of the la—for 
mastering that most fascinating of all out-door subjects, 
woodcraft—he remained a head-keeper for ten years, 
acquiring in this time such a store of practical, first-hand 
knowledge of English woodland ways as probably no other 
living man possesses.) 


Ir is well to know the cries and sounds of the woods, 
u may get many a needless fright. 
ou are taking a stroll through the woods in 


or 


oy of a snared hare. 
d Some ruffian is cutting a child’s throat! 
Babes in the wood! in modern life. Such would be the 
first thoughts of him to whom the sound is not familiar. 
And 80 like is the i of a wounded hare to the pitiful 
a a child, that one would welcome deafness for 
awhi 

Startling, pleading, mournful, full of mute appeal is 
the hare’s cry, and so human. Yet there is another cry 
that may be confused with it, not a child's cry, but, as 
the hare a, hardly to be ae ome: 

. le bursts into this same 
uncanny, pathetic wail. He is, as a rule, a very mute 
individual, though on Hoagie | some strange, sudden 
shock he (lady-like) shrieks loud and long. 

Few people are aware that a 
and fewer still have heard one talk. h he talks 

1 exelal 


o make him talk, tickle him in this way: Take a 
small stick, an ordinary pencil is just the thing, 
then, holding him yA hind foot, tickle the big 
tendon at the back of . His remarks will not be 
a7 & distinguish from ery of child, or hare in 


tress. 
There is a stage when the pleasure of tickling m 
into pain, fee do ute sary the Udkling t6o har 
when you apply it to a hedgehog. 
most everybody knows the ordinary cry of the 
gaudy jay. I reduce his music to words; in fact, 
words cannot a cry 80 harsh. 2 commonest 
sound that most nearly resembles it is that pro- 
wa wife when she is tearing up calico at 
speed. 
The py. however, like other creatures, use softer 
tones when love-making. Then, in joyous they 
take excursions through the leafy we crooning 


Yet another sound, similar to the A a arp may come 

also from an pond. It is the call of the moor- 

„„ vos in their reed-embroidered 
me. 

„ suppose that are enjoying the shade of the 

—— depths in leis Sane, Jer ears may catch, 

ne, the familiar cry of kittens who are in 


look for them on the ground, And yet 
ve mewing haunts your every footstep with 


Perhaps it ma; a to scan the trees. You 
Hagin them bot large, sughly made new, 

resumably a equ 8 q 
— to ome from that ee nest, 


for the dainties parents bring them. 
Their * use of your keen search for 
forlorn ki their call to the old birds to hurry up 


When passing a hollow tree, you may feel certain that 
tlheng geen, Ll ag en vgs As you go 
nearer, the grows louder, more like steam escaping 
from an impatient en 


gine. 
You investigate the cavity, in which you will sce the 
ghostly forms of young barn owls. 


When you come upon stoats or weasels at close 
— they give a short, sharp 
ilar to atrii of the old fashion Aint and 
* 8 when — 
a ma 
think that 72 have capeered a useful porter nae 
“ GAMEKEEPER.” 
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fore motor · cars came ir ze 
edge of the scythe, necessitating frequent sharpening. 
A Bonito caught off Yarmouth. 
Resembling very much a 
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produces gamboge. 


Devon, 


yellow sap of a tree of Siam 
A horse belonging to Mr. T. Dart, of Silverton, 
has just died as a result of a sting from a viper. 
Coldest European Capital. 


e Origin of Yellow Paint. 


The 
Horse Dies of Viper Sting. 


Th 
makes the most 


ptom of which is | The natives catch the sap in cocoanut shells. 
resembling that 


sym 
various animals, u North- 


of Wight have died from 
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Editor, 
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Wank BxDING 
A 9, 1906. 


Strange Facts about Forces of all Kinds. 
The Force of Sound will Break a Glass. 
The. Human Heart is Another Great Force. 


Enovan power is wasted in British musical homes 
each evening to drive a score of locomotives! 
Every time a moderately difficult piece is played 
on the piano sufficient power is exe to raise a ton 
for every minute. You doubt it? Well, then, take 
a handful of pennies and place them, one at a time, 
on a black key, until the weight causes the note to 


sound. 

You will find it requires from nine to twelve 
nnies, or from three to four ounces in weight. But 
Rat y gives a pianissimo, or soft, note. To obtain 
a fortissimo sound will require thirty times the 

weight, or @ pressure, roughly, of six pounds. „ 
ow, a this to playing an entire piece of music. 
„ say, the favourite passage in Chopin’s 
last study in C minor, which takes about two minutes 
and five seconds to perform, and requires that tho 
keys be struck over 3,000 times, the must delicate 
i oneal brings as much force to bear as is 
N — . 3 or three tons 3 

er's ins mae § marches, o 

reat oa ut two tons 


per minute. 


WERFUL PUMPING ENGINE. 
n is U wo cue cen 1K & bom, but if three tons 
of coal were tied up in small , each weighing 


from three ounces to six pounds, the actual playing 
of Chopin's last study would be equivalent to lifting 
from ground every 1 within a space of two 


minutes and five seconds. In an hour’s continuous 
playing, therefore, the pianist exerts more power than 

the average labourer does in a day’s work. sh 
One of the greatest forces in the world exists within 
your own chest. It is the human heart. Every two 
of blood, equal in weight to the 
i the heart to 


blood, which is, e times the mass 
succeeded in harnessing the tides 
1 hours flow and ebb 
d miles of coast-line, or of 
exerted by the gales of wind 
islands—estimated at from 


tw is to . inch—yet the 
en: r square inch—y 
naturel. forces” off wate i ad ee ving 
machinery in all parts of the world. 


Lord. 

Dy means of immense turbines, part of the famous 
Niagara Falls have for some years past been harnessed 
to generate electricity, and so serve as the motive- 

that drives the machinery in countless factories 
the twenty-six miles pe rg Niagara and 
Falls, w have a width of 
n N of about 160 feet, and at a 
er, ever, are eclipsed 
a Falls, with a width of a mile, a height 
and an estimated average horse-power of 
horse-power, it should be stated, denotes 
b 2 ion 
te for scientific purposes, 1 
m determined to fix — ips as the force neces · 
raise 33,000 Ib. one per minute. 

the Victoria Falla a power capable of 
88,000 Ib. 38,000,000 times to the height of 
or of raising about 520,000,000 

distance in the same time! 
pated that within a few years the whole 
Nee 
e ra 0 
Victoria Falls, for engineers have busily erecting 
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d least at the bottom. In ihe middle of the stream 
parti the top move swifter than those at 


This slowness of the lowest and side currents is 


Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean money in your pocket. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


produced by friction, and when the rapidity is 
sufficiently great, the soil composing the sides and 
bottom gives way. If the water flows at the rate of 
three inches per second, it will tear up fine clay; six 
inches pal second, fine sand; twelve inches per 
second, gravel; and threo feet pen second, stones 
the size of an egg. 

Sound has a remarkable force. It is possible to 


break a glass ges! singing into it. A flask made 
of very thin „ with a long, narrow neck, forms 
what is called a resonator. 


When a note of the proper f 
neighbourhood, it will reinforce note, and a sound 
of great intensity is heard. When the noto ceases, the 
resonator will still yield back the vibrations stored 
within it, and will bo for a little time a source of 
sound itself, 

If the note is sounded for some time in its neigh- 
bourhood, the glass will be shattered into frag Lents. 


FORCE EXERTED BY GUNS. 

The higher the note for which the glass resonates, 
the greater are the stresses set up in it. A favourite 
experiment in laboratories is to take a glass tube 
about four feet long, and one inch in diameter, and 
hold it over a smali jet of hydrogen. When a high 
note is set up, the glass tube breaks in several pieces. 

The force exe 7 a gun can be estimated by 
the speed with which the projectile leaves the muzzle. 
The muzzle velocity, as it is » varies of 
course according to the nature of the fon, and the 
weight of the powder and projectile. The following 
particulars of the Woolwich-Armstrong breech-loading 
eta in the British Navy put the matter in a 
nut- i 


uency is sung in its 


termed 


Weight of | Weight of 

Calibre. | Gun. Projectile. 
ons. 

16-25ins. -| III 0 1800°0 

7» 038 25-0 

20-pounder 0˙12 19˙5 

121 „ 07 185 


That is to say, anything held close to the muzzle of 
a 12-pounder gun, will be struck with a force equiva- 
lend to 254 tons! 

To test the force exerted by gunpowder depends 
— — the purpose for which the powder is intended. 

or sporting powders, it will consist in the pattern” 
given by the shot upon a target at a given distance, 
or, if fired with a breech, upon the figure of merit,” 
or mean radial deviation, of a certain number of 
rounds, and also upon the penetration it effects 
through boards. 


For military or naval purposes the powder is now 
— 5 4 fired from the rifle or piece of ordnance with 
which it is to be used, and the initial or muzzle 
velocity ascertained by the Le Boulengé electric 
chronograph, which measures the exact time the bul- 
let or other projectile takes to travel a known distance 
between two wire screens. By means of the “crusher 

* the exact pressure per square inch upon 
certain poe in the interior of the bore can also 
be found. 


Dor: “Father, why do men get bald sconer than 
women ?” 
: “Because they don’t wear their hair so 


— 2 — 
„How did Borely out of your whist club? 
Did you ask him . a 
“No, we didn’t like to do that; but we all resigned 
except Borely, and then we all got together and 
formed a new club.” 


— fee 
CORRECTING HIS ANSWER. 


A commerctiaL traveller had been summoned as 2 
witness in a case at court, his employers pr big sued 
a delinquent customer, and the lawyer for the defence 
was cross-examining him. 

“You travel for Jobson and Company, do you?” 
asked the attorney. 

“Yes, sir.” 

„How long have you been doing it?” 

“About ten years.” 

“Been travelling all that time, have you?” 

“Well, no, sir,” said the witness, making a hasty 
mental calculation, “not exactly travelling. I have 
put in about four years of that time waiting at rail- 
way stations and junctions for trains.” 


Ernex (poetically) : “ How the trees moan and sigh 


n 
Jack: “Well, I should think you would moan and 
if you had to carry as many green apples as 
do. 
— § — 
Frasr Citizen: “I beg youe pardon, sir, but I am 
a stranger in Dublin. n you direct me to Grafton 
Street? 

Second ditto: “With pleasure. Sure, it’s the 
second turning to the right.” * 

First ditto: Thank you, sir!“ (Walks off.) 

Second ditto (calling after him): “Hi! If you're 
a left-handed man, it’s the other way!” 
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— 
THE MIMICS OF THE WOODS. 


The Meanings of Some Cries that may have 
Startled You. 


[The writer of this article is the only “gentleman 
ekeeper” in the country—probably the only game- 
eeper who has brought a thoroughly good education to 
bear on his fascinating work. He was educated at Marl- 
borough College and Oxford University. wees n 
for sport, natural history, and an out-door life, he lecided 
to make a study of gamekeeping on an English estate, and 
soon worked his way to be head-keeper on one of the finest 
estates in Hampshire, Finding that this calling gave him 
an opportunity that could not be surpassed for learning 
about the ways of the birds and beasts of the woode—for 
mastering that most fascinating of all out-door subjects, 
woodcrajt—he remained a head-keeper for ten years, 
acquiring in this time such a store of practical, first-hand 
knowledge of English woodland ways as probably no other 
living man possesses.) 


Ir is well to know the cries and sounds of the woods, 
or you may get many a needless fright. 

uppose you are taking a stroll through the woods in 
the hush of a summer night. Suddenly from out their 
pensive peace there breaks the cry of a snared hare. 
a child’s throat! 
Babes in the wood! in modern life. Such would be the 
first thoughts of him to whom the sound is not familiar. 
And so like is the of a wounded hare to the pitiful 
oo alata one would welcome deafness for 
awhile. 


Startling, pleading, mournful, full of mute is 
y h there is 


uncanny, pathetic wail. He is, as a rule, a very mute 
individual, N on recei 
e 0) N 8 aie 
people are aware a mews can at all, 
: an a . rough he talks 
only on rare occasions, he may be persuaded to exclaim 
if you know how to fetch him. 

o make him talk, tickle him in this way: Take a 
small stick, an ordinary is just the thing, 
then, holding him a hind foot, tickle the 
tendon at the back of . His remarks will not be 
oe a fe cry of child, or hare in 


There is a stage when the pleasure of tickling m 

inka pals, Ge do nob entry the tickling tos far 

when you apply it to a hedgehog. pe 
0 


knows the 
l 
h. The commonest 


aye by your wife when she is tearing up calico at 
speed. 

The „oo TTT 
tones when love- making. Then, in * they 
take cxcursions through the we crooning 
compliments to each other. 

CCC almost 
iden with this call of j The one may 
be heard coming from the village when the hideous 
toads chant their lullabies, proving to the hilt that a 
pleasing voice does not guarantee a face. 

Yet another sound, similar to the jay-note, may come 


0 
also from pond. It is the call of the . 
K 


home. 

suppose that you are g the shade of the 
e er de in late June. Your ears may catch, 
as you imagine, the familiar cry of kittens who are in 
sore trouble. 
8 1 look for — on the 8 And 75 

ai intive mewing haunts your every foo! wit 

— tal monotony. . 

Perha 1 to scan the trees. Tou 
see nothing in them but a large, roughly-made nest, 
presumably a squirrel’s And yet the mewing 
seems to come from that tum wn nest. 

If you peor carefully through the screening leaves of 

underwood, you will make out presently bird-forms 
not unlike brown owls of rather smart appearance. 

You have happened upon a brood of young sparrow- 
hawks, just old enough to leave the nest and to perch 
on the e branches. Thus they sit waiting 
for the dainties their parents bring them. 

Their eS cause of your keen search for 
forlorn kittens, is their call to the old birds to hurry up 
with more food. 1 ‘a 

‘When passing a tree, you ma certain that 
you bear the singing ofa boiligteu-ette As you go 
nearer, the grows louder, more like steam escaping 
from an impatient engine. 

You investigate the cavity, in which you will sce the 


ghostly forms of young barn owls. 

When a oan pon stoats n olose 
uarters, ve a 22 
dmilar to atri of the da fashion flint an 


It out a bad 
thin’ that oe have captured a useful r. 
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My Notebook. 


Two millionaires died 
| the other day Mr. Alfred 
Beit and Mr. Russell 
a ! Sage. These two men— 
the one English the other 
American—had some things very much in common. 
They both accumulated millions of money. They both 
spent little on their personal comforts; they were both 
shy, reliving men in public. Each of them wanted to be 
left alone to do his own work or have his own p!easures 
in his own way. . 


A Good Werd for 
Milllonaives. 


Russell Bags could live on twopence-halfpenny a day, 
and did it. I met this man once under strange circum- 
stances. I had just come into New York by railway. 
I was very much of a stranger, and only knew my way 
ubout over a certain little area. I ought to have sent 
my luggage on in advance and taken a five cent (24d.) 
8 San hotel. I didn’t do that because I 't 
know. I hung about the station in a lost, forlorn way, 
and wondered that a great terminus should have so few 
porters about. 


I turned to a tall, lank, emaciated-looking man, and 
I could not help comparing him to the 1 I had 
seen of Abraham Lincoln, and asked his help. He was 
very patty He knew my nationality, I think, by my 


accen 
He called a cab. He had my lu placed on it. 
He gave all instructions to the driver. He said, “I will 


come with you, I have to make a call at the same | train 


hotel.” o drove together to this hotel. The distance 
was much less than a mile. I paid a dollar and a half— 
six sbillings—for the cab fare, and at the suggestion of 
my friend paid ten cents gratuity—fivepence. 


When I sat down to dinner that n 
ne 


was pointed out to me. He was the man who 
have paid that ten cents at the very least, because of 
lift I bad given him. 


I think tho millionaire is a much misjudged man. I 
think we are inclined to revile him because we don’t and 
won't understand him. It's a truism that no man can 
take his wealth out of the world with him. Somebody 
has to get it when he is dead. And I look at it this 
way—a collection of guineas, or of dollars, or of ducats 
to men like this is just the same asa simple stump or 
picture or china on is to you or to me. Such a 
collection must some day fall into other hands, and those 
bands will very likely disperse it. 


— 


Would you cay that the Prince of Wales is selfish 


unkind names to him. You would let the Prince of 
Wales alone because stamp collecting was his hobby 
and he got his fun out of it, and because you have, or 
once had, the same disease y , in a smaller way. 


You might cccasionally look at the poor millionaire 
like that. Give him a ce to enjoy his on. 
He doesn’t get anything like the same amount of fun 

i lection of dollars as you get out of your 
bits of stamped paper. He geté mighty worried some- 
times, and you don’t. You would it ridiculous if 
the millionaires of the world got up a crusade against 
your hobby, and wrote to the 


Sar — 
please enter a 
about the i 


some mothers and nurses 
observe of lotting a little baby lie in a perambulator 
with its eyes o to the sun? Surely the ittle 
things must the greatest agony at times, and 

eyesight impaired by this want of thought.” 


Here is a Sincere and 
intelligent Woman. 


Meanwhile, of course, the 
presently the baby loses its 
grows up with weak eyes. 


shining, and 
vsual’ good temper, and it 


Whenever you see a baby at this time of year with a 
richly sunburnt fuce you may make up your mind that 
it has been so foolishly exposed as to get some N 
to its eyes. But if ever you see a baby so exposed it 
wouldn't be wise to draw the mother's or the nurse's 
attention to this by way of verbal protest. You would 
be told to mind your own business, and that might 
be annoying to you. At the same time your protest 
would I think have some result. 


I ry to my e e and all others who feel 
75 1 „that she might have some cards printed like 
, You age Ruinina tHe Basy’s Erxs, 
KIT 11's Back To THE Sun, 


and dole them out as occasion requires. She should 
start with one hundred cards. They will be quickly 


Tun other day a man 
asked me to d a 
week-end with bim. He 


8 boardiz 
8 ata 
. 


I wanted a nice quiet time, eo I went. When the 
Lesa rece go so-called 1 pode 
r in 

e, then, t „ 

Notebook,’ and have asked you this question, what 
would you do about it? 


“ Mary is twenty-four years old. Mary is twice as old as 
=r er NOE St Bae A ts now: How 
is Ann?” 


Do you know, that problem is likely to break up all 
my hopes of happiness. I could not quite get the 
it even when repeated. So I wrote it down. nit 
looked easier then. Anyhow, I could see my opponent, 
The age of Ann was there. At least, it wasn’t.. It was 
only the problem of Ann’s age that was there. 


J travelled with Ann’s mystic 

133 We had Ann’s age di 
t lasted us the whole week-end. 

and billiard parties. : 


for the rest of the 
dinner and after. 
t broke up bridge 


There wasn’t one of us at that boarding-house who 
knew Ann, or cared a brass farthing about her, but 
we went to bed late and had troubled sleep, and we 
quarrelled amongst ourselves for two whole days just 
on account of her age. 


The thing looks so simple. You are sure about Mary 
and her age. 3 age is twenty-four because the 
p ys 80. d you get along quite nicely until 
— are ‘ripped up on the little word “was.” Then you 
more closely and find this moithering 
Wh pane hele as Ann was when 

as is now.” 
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PETER KEARY (Ar. Notebook). 


TO: THE. NEWLY-WED. 


A Word of Advice from our Much Married 
Contributor, 


Ir is the first year of married life Which makes 
or mars the happiness of the newly-wed. 

During these months errors may be made which 
affect their after lives, and which can never be aton::| 
for. On the whole, the first year is not the happie-+ 
one, they have much to learn of each other, and grat 
tact and forbearance is required to enable them 1 
pull together happily in after years. 

One great thing is to avoid a first quarrel. which 
in many cases arises over some trivial matter, son: 
act of thoughtlessness or selfishness, which, thou.h 
unintentional, creates a gulf between the two which, 
once formed, is difficult to dissolve. 

Beware of jealousy, the root of many evils. Th. 
jealous woman is one to be avoided by all men. Her 
suspicion takes root on no foundation, and tl. 
slightest act of her husband’s will, when repeatc.i, 
assume awful possibilities. 

Some say no true love exists without jealousy, yct 
jealousy is surely, in part, want of faith and trust, 
and to the woman who ‘co implicit confidence jn 
her husband jealousy will be unknown. 

Many husbands make a great mistake, and althouch 
they are attentive to their wives at home, when in 
company will ore them; whereas they shoul] 
endeavour by their manner to show that in their estima- 
tion she is the most important person in the reo. 

Great discretion is needed in a wife. She shoul] 
learn just how to manage her husband at all times, fcr 
man is a changeable being, and needs a good deal «i 


coaxing. 

It is not the time to fill his ears with tales of woe. 
or with gossip about the neighbours, when he ccmes 
home fagged and tired with business worries, of which 
she knows nothing. 

*Mothers-in-law are often the cause of unhappiness 
between the newly-married couple. A wife, for some 
unknown reason, will be absolutely afraid of her hu. 
band’s mother; and consequently when she is near wil! 
be at her very worst, knowing the maternal cyc is 
upon her. 

It is not fair for a man to invite his mother to stay 
with them about a month after they are married. Th 
mother is naturally jealous of the one who has usuryc i 
the first place in her son’s heart, and will not I. <jinte 
to correct any little shortcomings which come under 
notice, thereby causing misunderstanding and 

piness. 

gain, cn the other hand, a man when he maiv' « 
does not undertake to keep the whole family. ar! . . 
wise young wife will use discretion in invitiny: har 
relations to spend week-ends and days with them. ivr 
this creates an expense not counted upon, and wh)" 
she cannot afford. 

A very important lesson for both husband en! 
wife to learn, is that in all matters relating to him: 
and domestic life, the opinions of all but then:se'» - 
should be consistently but courteously ignored. 

Relations, with the best intentions in the war!! 
will freely offer their opinions as to “the hous. th: 
ought to have taken,” or “the place the piano cuz:: 
to have been put,” and ons will be malle 


un- 


servant, an 
The fact is, a man likes to feel that his wife can 


lease the 
when he finds that her relatives have 
also, which his wife is repeating, his love 


a woman is delighted to do anything fcr 
-wed husband if he himself suggests it ; but 
wish nuded with the words, Mx 
afternoon,” it is hard for his 
suggestion with the same cheerful- 
juple should realise that it is 


smaller things whi to make that life of 
e and happiness in the years that come after. 
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ARE HOLIDAYS GOOD FOR US? 


OUR CONTRIBUTOR THINKS NOT. 


i business man will think this a strange query, but, 

ee can see, holidays, for a great number of poor, 
5 ‘tainly ought to be abolis There are those who benefit 
*veatly from a holiday—these are they who set about holidaying 
in the right way. The great N however, I believe, do 
themselves great harm by going off on holiday. „ 

Firat of all, take the single day holiday—that is an evil for 
anny. Ihave had conversations with a few masters of lar, 
88 0 and the general cpinion amongst employers seems to E 
that the single 75 off should be abolished. The reason for this 
is that out of 600 men em loyed, only 400 will turn up at the 
appointed time ; the other 200 come in during the following three 


days. 

„of course, is at the root of this, and, consequently, were 
bebe not off on holiday aes woes. Pe 25 33 
; . Perb ou may say: condemn the major 
in their way. Pe ape y Wel Tin’ know but Th no 1 
crifice too great if it but men ou pu ouse. 

1 easton when 17 off for a month or fortnight that the 
greatest amount of trouble ensues. . „ 
Sed eee 
i m 
W "st Now, at home they may be the most 
3 yet, forsooth, no sooner are they settled 
ular seaside resort than they start to pack 
themselves the very foodstuffs which do not agree with 
them. 


‘course, the sea air increases one’s appetite, and that is just 
ait people have to guard themselves against—giving in to the 
stomach. One sh eat as 9 holiday as at any other 
time. Folks who over indulge in foodstuffs on holiday would be 
far better never to holiday at all, for instead of returning to work 
refreshed and strengthened, these people go‘ back in a limp and 
* know one man who is N temperate for eleven and a half 
months out of the twelve, but when he tukes his annual two 
weeks he is intoxicated practically the whole time. Now, that 
man has quite a host of companions; there are numberless 
worthless fellows who spend their holiday in dissipation, and I 
think you will allow that it would be a good thing if holidays 
were abolished for such as they. „ 

Then there are those who gauge their pleasure by the amount 
of exertion they undergo ; these people think a holiday no holi lay 
at all if they do not go to bed every evening tired to the dropping 


704 of them lead sedentary lives during the rest of the year, 
yet on holiday they walk and walk and generally exert themselves 
till they are absolutely done up. Naturally, they return to work 
in a much weaker state than they left it, and are astonished that 
their holiday has done them so little good. „ 

A holiday is meant to be a change certainly, but if one leads a 
ceden all the year round it is most foolish to depart from 
it altogether for a fortnight; nay, it is idiotic. Holidays are 
not for such persons; indeed, a holiday is only for the man or 
woman who can holiday in reason. 

The very, very busy man of the world, who leaves a large 

behin: 


down at 


emporium d bim for a month, rarely enjoys a holiday. 
Why? He is constantly worrying over that sbop he has left; 
are things on all right; will trade be kept up to the mark 
until his mm; and so on. 


Now a man cannot enjoy a holiday if he is ever worrying, for 
one of the — 1 must do when you go off on holiday is 
leave all worry ina 3 let it stay in the shop, or office. : 

Ho in fact, eo far as I can see, do most to certain 

and their landladies. We are all more or less 


majority go clean off their heads 
their annual, I think it would be very wise to put an end 


tion. 
There is kind liday which ought certainly to be done 
with—the * 8 1 it does is demoralise 


"Bi ea 
ITT ible to 


abolish holidays, at the same time it would be better for a 
great number of people if they were quite done away with. 
— 02. 
NOT LIKELY. 


Aw Irishman had received employment as a freight brakesman 
upon a railway in a mountainous section of Wales, and was to 
for each mile he tra’ 


versed, 

A one first trips the lost control of his train, 
a 
Suddenly conductor companion s' g up 
Dot jump! Pou 

“Don't jump! You'll be killed!“ he shouted. 8 

“ And think I'd be after jumpin’ when I’m makin’ 
money as fast as 1 am now?” replied the irishman, 


— 02. . 


N young woman, whe, with nee ‘cieaplicity pew “er 
a m : 
“How long does it take to get your photograph after you 
* havo left your measure?” 


— 


A SEASIDE ST 


(Without words. 


ORY. 
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WHERE AMERICA BEATS BRITAIN. 


By AN AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


THERE are many things we do in America that you have no 
idea of in your country. For instance, many of our smull towns, 
in addition to having central public libraries, have numerous 
travelling libraries, delivery stations, \ travelling libraries 
for firemen, home libraries, and so forth. 

Our home libraries, in fact, are what might be termed literary 
classes established in the slums. A suitable room is secured 
for two or three hours a week, and some charitably-disposed 
person here organises the pre into a sort of malice circle, 

Euch town has also its blind library, where a special number 
of books of embossed volumes are supplied so thut the blind may 
read by their fingers. In addition there are special readers 
who give their services night after night, and read aloud to the 
assembled folk of history, political economy, fiction, and so forth. 
In addition to this the tractio n ccmyanies allow the blind and 
their — free passes to the library. 

In Englund you are not wise in your treatment of the juvenile 
offender. In America there are special courts for children, where 
growa-ep malefactors are never allowed to enter. The judges 

re sit to try juveniles only. The juvenile is not thrust in the 
midst of debasing surroundings, but the magistrates give him 
gentle, fatherly words and advice. There is no dock, uo police- 
man, no uniformed witnesses, no clanking of iron-bound gates, or 
anything of that sort. In fact, there is nothing like the atmo- 

ere of the police-court or prison. The erring child is told of 
the gravity of the offence and the wickedness of it; the penalty 
of a continued career of wrongdoing is pointed out to him. He 
is advised to mend his ways. Afterwards he is handed over to a 
member of an institution maintained for the purpose of rescuing 
these little children. 

Then, again, our working girls, however poor they may be, 
however plain their gowns may be, always look well-clothed. 
Their dresses aro well-made, well-fitting. neat,and becoming. In 
fact, in many of the big towns, such as Boston, the factory hands 
at dinner-time mix with the stream in the streets, and it would 
be impossible for you to distinguish them in appearance from 
any other of their sex in the crowd, even when these are ladies of 
large means and leisure. 

here is no beer-can business about the American working- 
man. He has no time to go into the R and if a clerk 
should bet he would have to go straight away. We believe that 
no clerk can afford to gamble, and that gambling is a privilece 
only accorded to the rich. The result is thut the working-man, 
the store clerk, and the like never think of gambling. 

Drunkenness is locked upon as a social as well as a moral and 
individual sin. There is fur less gambling and other wasteful 
indulgence amongst our workmen. And trude-unionism is not 
nearly so strong us it is in your country. 

It is much the same with our business men. There is no 
retiring after lunch to play billiards or to indulge in coffee, cigars, 
and so forth. Every business man during business hours drinks 
water, and water alone. We can’t afford to feel drowsy even if 
we wanted to drink, which we don't, owing to our climate. 

During work hours talk is simply about work—from seven 
o'clock in the snoraing, when we begin, until six o’clock, when our 
business men leave off. Our man of business docs not think of 
running all about the town after a man, he simply ‘phones to him. 
He is always on the look-out for some lato.ir-saving device, and 
has no time to play golf or to read the newspapers thoroughly. 
An American can scan his newspaper in three minutes and get 
out all that he wants to get out. 

Then we have a curfew bell that rings nightly in 2,000 of our 
towns and villages. As soon us it rings all children who ure 
unaccompanied by parents or guardians run away home, other- 
wise the constable wiil capture them. The usual time when the 
curfew bell rings is half-past nine, while the age of the children 
is usually fixed about sixteen. As a mutter of ‘act, first offenders 
are taken home; the second time they are led to the police-station , 
and their parents are sent for and duly warn The third 
offence, however, is regarded as something serious, and always 
results in prosecution. 

Thia may seem a big J quaint and medisval custom in the Old 
Country people’s eyes, but still it has met with excellent results 
asa police regulation. Nobody suffers for it except the various 
tobacco companies, as fewer cigarettes are smoked. 

Even our railroad companies will not employ cigarette smokers. 
That reminds me of railway travelling. You don’t “travel” in 
England—you jog along dog-kennels. Now, our trains are 
— while ealling trains, they contain a library and a shaving - 
room, while on every long train there is also a typewriter, 
with a shorthand writer to manipulate it. On our trains you 
can walk from one end to the other. All the woodwork is 

ished fine wood, worked up in the most elaborate manner, und 

upholstering is of brilliant plush; plate glass mirrors are 
sprinkled all over the cars in profusion. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is that travelling in 
the United States is far more luxurious and comfortable than it 
is in your country. Our cars, unlike your coaches, are very 
roomy, while your seats are far too narrow for comfort. 

London is not a patch on New York. For instance, in New 
York we are spen some £10,000,000 on the “cut and cover” 
line of a railroad about — 1 miles long. This under- 
ground railroad runs through the busiest part of New York, and 
will contain four tracks. Slow trains, travelling at the rate of 
about fourteen miles an hour, will travel on the outside track, 
stopping every ——- a mile or o. On the inner tracks 
express trains will travel at the rate of ubout twenty miles an 
hour, and will stop only ubout every two miles or slightly under. 
The fare will be five cents from any point to any point. 

By the “cut and cover” plan we mean cutting the street and 
then just covering it over. This brings the railroad platform 
about 14 ft. below the pavement. The platform is lighted with 
daylight. We even get sunshine on our underground railways owing 
to the thick glass roof which the pedestrians use as a side walk, 
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RILLIANT_NEW_SERIAL, 


CHAPTER ONE. 
The Late Tenant. 


“TI surrosz one becomes used to this sort of thing in 
time,” thought David Harcourt, as he peered through the 
dasty plate-glass windows of his third-floor flat; “at 
present I can appreciate the feelings of a Wyoming steer 
when he first experiences the restraint of a cattle-truck. 
Or am I 2 bird? Or a menagerie ape? Or a mere 
ass? There is something in the evolution theory, after 
all. Obviously, one of my respected ancestors is kicking.” 

Then, being a cheerful soul, he laughed, and turned 
from the outer prospect to face the cosiness of his new 
abode. He did not understand that in No. 7, Eddy- 
stone Mansions, picked almost at hazard from a 
house-agent’s list, 15 bad hit upon a residence singularly 
free from the “sort of thing” which had induced this 
present fit of the blues. 

In the first place, owing to a suit in canon the 
“eligible” building site opposite was vacant, and most 


* 


of windows of No. 7 commanded an open space. 
eee the street itself did not connect two main 
1 fares; hence its quietude was seldom disturbed 


and perhaps most important of all, 
Eis neighbours, above, below, and on three sides, were 
poore who had achieved by design what he had done 
ry accident—they had taken up their abode in Edd 
Mansions on account of the peace thus secured in the 
heart of London. . 
For London has a stony heart with wooden arteries, 
through which the stream of life rushes noisily. To ears 
tuned by the far-flung silence of the prairie this din of 
traffic was thunderous, To eyes trained by the smooth 
horizon it was bewildefing to see a clear sky overhead and 
a sun sinking slowly, like a dim Chinese fire-balloon, 
into a compound of smoke and chimneys. In fact, David 
Harcourt came to conclusion that Londoners, as 4 
race, must be purblind and somewhat deaf. 
“TI wonder if I can stand it?” he commented. “I saw 
a map of South Africa in a shop window té-day. It 
looked wonderfully attractive. Yes, I am beginning to 
lieve is neither claw nor feather in m 
‘Kicking’ is the right word—hoof—ass 


he 
off the to 


by vehicles. Thirdly, 


composi- 


reamed 
to make him a te. As it was, a healthy 
„ a fair pr and he chance 


the fashioning of an excellent 
manhood 


having o eet and striven to iet various 
3 Net the Spit of the Ren, the 
„ or the he 

a lady blessed wi 
than was necessary for any one woman in the 


many another youngster 
of London calling through every book and 


77 


st. 
"He had now been in England a month, in London a 


any man should quit a place . 
to seek r livelihood in a land w was 
“ rapidly to 1 dogs.“ David certainly * 


encouragement from the younger members of 
expecially from a bright-eyed maiden of eighteen, 
CCF 
career be vely for an: a 
„55 
was unfavourable. 
Then followed a few days 27 big hotel. He paid a 
round of aseless calls at offices of magazines which, 


to his certain knowledge, printed all sorts of rubbishy 
articles sbout — 
commissionaires again 


life, but opposed a phalanx of 


a 
a man who could not only round 


i a ee 


THE WHIFF OF VIOLETS. 


By GORDON HOLMES, 


up an infuriated herd, but could also describe the feat 
deftly with a pen. Ultimately, he resolved to 8 
to the citadel which he was unable to storm, and pite 
his camp over against the tents of the enemy. He took 
a furn flat, “with plate and linen, gas-stove, electric 
light, bath h. and c.,“ for six months. 

n thus a Londoner, he encountered the first 
quaint anomaly of London life. When he drove to the 
most fashionable hotel, in the West-end and deposited 
a couple of portmanteaux in a bedroom, after signing the 
register, he was permitted to run 12 a bill for a week, 
at least, without let or hindrance; but when he offered 
to pay cash in advance for the flat, he met with a demand 
for “ references.” 


that 1 he said. 


w 


pened occupants subsequently, and the terms are so reason- 
able—' 

“What did he, or she, die of?” persisted David. He 
was accustomed to reading men’s faces, and he had caught 
s certain fluttering of the agent's eyelids. 

“Nothing to cause any alarm, nothing infectious, I 
assure you. P. r—die in flats just the same as—er 
2 3 houses!” This, being a joke, had its 
chuckle. 

But the agent also knew men in his own way, and he 
felt that it was unwise to wriggle. David had a steadfast 
glance. He gave others the impression that he heard 
and treasured each word they uttered. He was reall, 
wondering then why the opeaker's neck was so long — 

nothing more serious, but, with a di dis- 
closure lurking in the other’s mind, David's scrutiny com- 


ing is bound to come to r ears sooner or 
later, Mr. Harcourt, so I may as well tell you now,” said 
the Londoner. “The late tenant was a lady, a singer of 
ise, it was said. For an unknown reason— 
rest—she— 


= yong of highest character. 
should have committed suicide. 
affair was an accident, of course, but—er——” 

“A sceptical coroner thought it a murder?” 

“Oh, deer, no, nothing of the kind, not a hint of such 
a thing. Fact is—well, it sounds ridiculous to in 
the dle of London with reference to a 
of flats, but two foolish women—an excita 
in the flat—have spread 


much 


flut again, and Mr. Dibbin banged 

wrathful fist. * * 
“Look here, Mr. Harcourt,” cried he finally, “this is 

& five-guineas-a-week flat. I'll make you a fair offer; 


take it, for six months and I give it you at half price.” 
“TI laying the ghoat at two-and-a-half weekly?” 
“Put it any way you like. If a man of sound common- 
sense like lives there for a considerable period, 
wretched affair will be f ten; so it is worth the 
to me, and it is a first-rate 
“Done!” said David. 


Loo F 
1 
4 
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Bee 
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FIRST INSTALMENT. 


the millions edd 
was clamour, mank 
the newsboys, the jabber of bus conductors, the cries cf 


through the streets. Where all el 
d was dumb, save for the e of 


ige Der . dressed and 

„ out, wandered ir to 
another restaurant than that which he was aiming for, 
dawdled over the meal until the first act uf the play 
which he meant to see must have been „ and 
decided then upon a music-hall; finally, he strolled back 
towards Eddy: Mansions as early as eleven. 

The elevator, placed in the centre of the building, ran 
from the basement floor; those who used it had to descend 
a few from the entrance and advance along a pas. 
sage. Harcourt felt 3 tired— there is a strain 
of life in London as on the tops of mountains —30 he chose 
the lift in preference to the stairs. 

The hall porter, who sat within the lift pondering tho 
entries for the Spring Handicaps, recognised him, and 


he asked. 
“Miss Eæmyn L Estran 
Even in the wilds of 
cance of 


over the intricacies of the Yale lock, 
the lift as it reached the basement. 


a last he — K. 

t gave 
latch yielded. He — within 
3 . The electric switch 


that scent to have been there 
he at home, without 


and grew wn 
with it a suggestion 
taut, ready to fight, to 
smiled . — it 
2 * 
tore. Bach time I came in I was 
too.” 
switch, 


to 2 another thought to 
to left along the main 
lar to the entrance hall. 
entered the dining. 
kitchen and servants 
f the main corridot 
. The light 

and corridor alike. 
fire still burning. That 
ace, but 
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: 
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and tried 10 take 
d world into which 
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5 hve ht on the plains! Where, | by the 
pony Sept ngs Bs had heard the coyote slinkin; 1 
in dark, while the horses suspended their 


r wilderness; he 


by it, elready yielding his tribute to the greatness of the 
outer ocean of lite. . 

But, prairie or eity, man must sleep. David rose and 
went to the side-board for a decanter. A certain graceful 
slowness chai his movements. Town-bred men 
might well have been deceived thereby, might reason that 


was lethargic—of strapping physique, certainly, yet 
1 who could be hit times before he countered 
once. It is this error of judgment which leads to acci- 
dents when town dwellers encounter the denizens of the 
jungle. 
a ‘arcourt’s hand was outstretched for the decanter, 
when he became aware that he was not alone in the flat. 
The know was derived from neither sight nor sound. 
It was intuitive, a species of feeling through space, an 
imperative that he shared his suite of apart- 
ments with another distinct, if intangible, v= 2 any 
men might not have had it, but Harcourt had it quite 
clearly. 

Tnstantly he was rigid. This time he was weaving no 
fantasy round a of violets. The sense of nearness 
to other presences is really inherent in man. Residence in 
settled communities dulls it, but in David Harcourt it 


was a li faculty. He stood quite motionless, waiting 
for some simple proof of his belief. 

The door, veiled by a portiére, was not closed, but 
sufficiently closed to prevent any view of the corridor, 
which. „ it commanded ughout. The flat was 
carpeted so thickly that movement was silenced. But 
David fancied that a woman’s dress did brush some- 
where or floor. That was enough. He was 


bout to forward and pull the door open to see 
; , or thought that. he heard, the switch of 
the light outside click, as if it Rad been carefully raised 
And on the instant, without hesitation, he up the 
awitch in the dining-room and hid himself in darkness. 
There are wolves, too, in the London desert. 

Now, like a bush-cat, he crept to the door, o it, 
and peoped out, Certainly the light which he had left 
hurning been extinguished by some hand; the corridor 
was in darkness. 5 
commonly understood, did not much enter 
into Harcourt’s scheme of. thin But his heart beat 
of thought cannot be measured. 

one doubt, one question, flitted 
He stood in deep gloom; near him, 


the verge of his 
mentioned her to him, 
CHAPTER rwo. 


A Signature with a Flourish, 


He was collected „ though the blood was rather 
cool in his veins, and there was an odd sensitiveness at 
the roots of his hair. 

“Who is there!” he asked, in a matter-of-fact voice. 

There was no answer, and now he had a feeling that the 
presence was drawing nearer. 

He was unarmed, of course. The in ble six- 
shooter of the West lay at the bottom ef a in trunk in 
his bedroom. But his faculties were exerted to an extent 

possible to men who have not lived close t wild 
nature. He conceived that his safety depended on the 
exercise not only of pluck, but of artifice. So he stepped 


softly to the corner 

sparimenta, and, stand there, sought a loose match 
in his t ket, and held it against the wall, 
an instant’s notice. 

mean to sacrifice to any chivalric nonsense 
move in what might prove to be a 
The woman, or whatever it was, 
that she was not there by some 
He would determine 


alert patience of an Indian, 


f action. 
was no further sign of 
became over-trying. He 


E 
- 
5 
2 
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eye on the exit, sum - 
but the porter, throwing 


stammered. 

frightened,” said David sharply. “I want 

wits; someone has been ee flat—” 

Is that so, sir?” 

Where have you been during the last five minutes?” 
sir, 


“At the door!” 
＋ tir, in the back, not five yards from the lift, sir.” 


e it unnecessary to mention that he had been 
talking to the housemaid of No. 2, in the basement, on 
her way to the post. 


led 5 anyone could have gone out without your know- 
A1 they went by the stairs, sir,” 


“Come in and hel 

The porter hung 
almost comical. 

“Come, come,” said David, “there isn't much to be 
afraid of now, but I tell you that somecne put out the 
light in the corridor, and I am almost sure that I heard 
the stir of a woman's dress somewhere 

The lift attendant’s pallor increased. 

That's just it, sir,” he murmured. “The others have 

heard it, too.” 

“Stuff!” said David, turning on his heel. 

* Britons can stand contempt. The porter followed 

im. 

That's a man,” said David, and they entered the flat. 
But aot 3 the door. 

“Now,” said, “you mount guard in the passa 
while I carry on the hant.” N ih 

He would have disturbed a mouse were it in hiding, so 
complete was his second scrutiny of every nook. At 
— end of a fruitless quest he gave the porter a whisky 
and soda 


me to search my place again.” 
ck. The man’s sheepish face was 


“Tl tell you wot, sir,” said the man, there's more in 
this than meets the heye. Miss L’Estrange, she never 
sawr anythink, but she ‘eard all sorts o rummy noises, 
an’ twice ehe found that all er things ad bin rummidged. 
An’ it was no thief, neither. The maid, she acshully sawr 
the pore lydy. If I may s’y it in confidence, sir, and you 
— ter be comfortable, there's No. 18 in the next 


“I have rented the place for six months, and I shall 
stay in it,” said David. “Have another? No! Well, 
here is half-a-crown. ee nothing about to-night’s adven- 
ture. I am going to bed.” 

“Lordy! Goin’ ter sleep 'ere alone!” gasped his com- 
panion. “I wouldn't do it for a pension.’ 

“Yet I am paying for the privilege. However, not a 
word, remember." 

u are, sir. ‘Ope you'll ‘ave a 
rest, sir. I'll be in the lift for another ‘arf 
should appen to want me.” 

Left to himself, David bolted the cuter door again, 
and returned to the dining - room. Obeying an impulse, 
he jotted down some notes of the occurrence, paying 
special heed to times and impressions. Then he went to 
bed, having locked his room door and placed his 
revolver under his pillcw. He imagined that he would 
remain awake many hours, but, tired and over-wrought, 
he was soon asleep, to be aroused only by the effort of a 
newsagent to stuff a * paper into the letter - box. 
The charwoman was already in the flat, and the 
hers 3 * through the drawn - thread pattern of the 

inds. 

“The air of London must be drugged,” thought David, 
looking at his watch—“ asleep at half. past eight of a fine 
morning!“ 

Such early morning reproaches mark the first stage of 
town life. 

After breakfast he went to his bank. He had expended 
a good deal of money during the past month, but was well 
equipped in substantials, owned a comfortable home for 
six months—barring such experiences as those of the pre- 
ceding night—and found at the bank a good balance to his 


credit. 

“I will hold on until I have £200 left of my capital 
and earnings combined,” he decided, “then I shall take 
the 3 mail steamer for some place where they raise 
stock.” 

He called at the agent’s office. : 

“Nothing amiss, I hope?” said Mr. Dibbin. 

“Nothing whatever. I just happened in to get a few 
pointers about Miss Gwendoline Barnes.” 

Harcourt found that in London it was helpful to use 
Americanisms in his speech. People smiled and became 
attentive when new idioms tickled their metropolitan ears. 
But the mention of the dead tenant of No. 7 Eddystone 
Mansions froze Mr. Dibbin’s smile. „ 

“What about her? Poor lady, she might well be for- 
wage, cal Lippe knew her?” 

soon! se you knew 

“Yes. Oh Jes. 

“Nice girl? 

The agent bent over some He seemed to be 
unable to bear Harcourt’s steady glance. 

“She was exceedingly good-looking,” he answered ; “tall 
—elegant well poised—kind of a face you see 
in a Romney, high forehead, large eyes, small nose and 
mouth—sort of artist type.” 

“ Wore a lot of lace about the throat 

“What! You know that?” . 

“Oh! dont be startled,” said Harcourt. “There is her 


night's 
ur, if you 


head in chalks, you know, over the mantelpiece—— 
“ Ah! true, true.” 
“TI wonder if it was she or some other lady who was in 
my fiat last night at 11.30 p.m.” 
r. Dibbin 


groaned 


again started, stared at Harcourt, and 
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“It it distreases 


you, I will talk. of something else,” 
said Harcourt. oink 

“Mr. Harcourt, you don’t realise what this means to 
me. That block of buildings brings me in an’ income. 
Any more talk of a ghost at No. 7 will cause—dissatis- 
faction, ,and the proprietary ccmpany will employ another 
agency.” 

“Now, let us be reasonable. Even if I bold a séance 
every night, I shall stick to my contract without troubling 
a board of directors. I am that kind of man. But, 
meantime, you should help me with information.” 

Mr. Dibbin blinked, and dabbed his face with à hand- 
bar 

“ Ask me anything you like,” he said. 

“When did Mi ‘A es die?” 

“On July 28th of last year. She lived alone in the 
flat, employing a non-resident general servant. This 
woman left the flat at six o clock on the previous evening. 
At 8.30 a.m. next day, when she tried to let herself in, 
the latch appeared be locked. After some hours’ 
delay, when nothing could be ascertained of Miss Barnes’ 
movement, though she was due at a music-master’s that 
morning and at a rehearsal during the afternoon, the door 
was forced, and it was discovered that the latch was not 
only locked, but a lower bolt had been shot home, thus 
proving that the unhappy girl herself had taken this 
aed ving oat Bex dent was ay aang hal 

Why ou 8a: „if a coroner's j rought in a 
verdict of “Death 8 Misadventure’?* > . 

Mr. Dibbin’s eyes shifted again slightly. 

“That was—er—what one calls 

“T see. The verdict was virtually one of suicide?” 

“It could not well be otherwise. She had purchased 
the sleeping draught herself, but, unfortunately, fortified 
it with strychnine. How else could the precautions about 
the door be explained? That is the only means of egress, 
Each window is sixty feet from the ground.” 

“ Did she rent the flat herself?” 

“No. That is the only really mysterious circumstance 
about the affair. It was taken on a three years’ agree- 


ment, and furnished for her, by a gentleman.” 

„Who was he?” 

1 No one knows. He paid cash in advance for every- 
ing. 

David was 5 ; 

“Say, Mr. Dibbin,” he said, “how about the ‘refer- 
ences * upon which the over-landlord insisted in my case? 

“What are references worth, anyhow!” cried the agent 
testily. “In this instance, when inquired into by the 
police, they were pe to be bogus. A bundle of bank- 
netes inspires confidence when ycu are a buyer and pro- 
pose to ang with them forthwith.” 

“Surely suspicions were aroused?” 

The agent coughed discreetly. 

“This is London, you know. Given a pretty girl, a 
singer, a minor actress, who leaves her home and lives 
alone in apartments exceedingly well furnished—what do 
people think? The man had sufficient reasons to remain 
unknown, and those reasons were strengthened tenfold by 
the scandal of Miss Barnes’ death. She left not even a 
scrap of paper to identify him—or herself, for that 
matter. All we had was his signature to the agreement. 
It is, I believe, a false name. Would you care to see it?” 

“Yes,” said David. 


Mr. Dibbin took some papers from a_pigeon-hole. 
Among them David recognised the deed he had signed a 
few days earlier. A similar document was now spread 


before him; it bore the scrawl] “ Johann Strauss,” and the 
final “s developed into a very elaborate flourish, 

“A foreigner,” observed David. 

“ Possibly. The man spoke excellent English.” 

Have you ever heard of Lombroso, Mr. Dibbin?“ 

“Lombroso! I have seen the name—somewhere in 
Soho, I think.” 


lays it down as a principle that a signature of that kind 
* 


Miss Barnes’ relatives reside?” 

“Her name was not Barnes,” was the instant answer, 
“but I am pledged to secrecy in that regard. There is a 
mother, a most charming woman, and a sister, both cer- 
tainly most charming ladies, of a family very highly 
respected. y did not discover the unhappy’s 2 
death until she was long laid to rest-——” 

“Then, why is the flat still in the condition in which 
MAE thal 9 h. Isn't the agreement valid 
“ Ah! that is simple enough. Isn’ i 
for nearly a year yet? When that term expires, I shall 
dispose of the furniture and hand over the proceeds to 
the young lady's heirs at law, subject to direction, of 

course, in case the real lessee ever puts in a claim.” 

David strolled out into the crowded solitude of the 
streets, with a very vague mind of Gwendoline Barnes 
and Johann Strauss, two misty personalities veiled under 
false names. But they so dwelt in his mind that he asked 
himself if he had fled from the pursuit of a living woman 
in far Wyoming to be haunted in England by a dead one? 
Like most strangers in London, he turned to the police 
for counsel, and told to an inspector on duty at a police- 
station his tale of the whiff of violets, of the extinguished 
light in his corridor, and of the real or fancied brush of a 
woman’s skirt somewhere against wall or carpet. He was 
listened to with kindliness, though. of course, without 
much faith. However, he learned from the inspector the 
address of the coroner's court where the inquest had 
probably been held; it was quite near by, and David's 
stens led him thither. . 

There he asked some questions at haphazard. without 
learning anything ef fresh interest, unless it was that 
“Gwendoline Barnes lay buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 
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It was now late in the afternoon. He strolled down 
Tottenham Court Road into Holborn, ate a deferred 


way his charwoman was gone, 
flat was—lonely; and he got into a cab, saying to the 
driver, “ Green Cemetery! : 


hurry to their Aer with’ blocks in the traffic and more 
haste, less speed. When he reached the cemetery the 
closing time was imminent. 

A little snow lay among the graves, through which the 

ass-tufts showed, making a ground of black-and-white. 
— few stars had ventured to peep from the wintry sky. 
A custodian supplied David with all the information which 
he sought. The plot r had been bought in per- 
petuity; it was in a sh place a good distance from the 
entrance; an Iona cross, erected by friends, marked the 
spot, bearing the ono ward: Gwendoline.“ 

“It is late, sir,” said the man. But mighty is the 
power of the tip, even in cemeteries. 

David walked down an avenue of the dead toward the 
little mound that covered the young actress. He was 
perhaps twenty yards from it when he heard and almost 

ped at the sound of a sob not far away. He looked 
on hand and on that, but d see no one. The 


enough 
flowers, especially of violets, and of the last 
end of mortal man, a blend of sweet and a which 
was to infect his mind for many a day. However, he did 
not hesitate, but, with slower steps, that made hardly a 
sound, tarned a corner of the path, cleared a clump of 
trees which had blocked his view, and now saw the grave 
of Gwendoline, the cross, a chaplet of fresh violets at the 
foot of the cross, and over the cross & lady weeping. 
: Weeping bitter! „ her face in her hands; she was stand- 
„ but r body. was bent in grief, and she was all 
with it, though very little sound escaped that 
Stal Aireded baty ground.” Ho only grve tim 
t } . le gave ° 
notice that 1 was tall, deaked wholly in 
he turned, or half-turned, to retire. 
d embarrassment he let his stick fall 
/ the young lady started, and they 
r 


each i 

In instant Harcourt understood that she was the 

sister of her whose portrait stood on his mantelpiece, and 
had never scen woman 80 lovely and gentle. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Violet. 

Sus looked at Harcourt with wide B 
> a n ly. — „ did 

know eyes iy 

“I sorry— he began, retiring a b 
. what, do you want of me? 3 

at. x 

“ Nothing,” he said. “Don't be alarmed, I am merely 
here by chance.” 

= why. have you followed me?” 

“No, I have not followed you, I assure you of that. 
I did not know that you were here, even. I beg you not 
hens . here?” she persisted 

“Bu are re?” . 
e comstery, you know. I came to see & 
er ae 8 

ie grave 

“How can — guess that,” he asked, “since 
you have never k — me snd ae mak know he I 
a You at here, did you not?” she asked. “You 


as from the touch of 


5 . r een *1 
am merely here to fill an idle hour, and because I 
to be 1 the flat in which your sister—died. 
is ‘that between her and me; she has moved in the 


I understood that are her sister.” 
er You must — bea oie had a sister!” 
“Why, yes, I knew.” 
“Who told you that, pray?“ 


| 
E 
oi 
8 

A 
: 
1 
8 
5 


of resentment, of mistrust. questions leapt from her 
r eager to condemn. 

“Sarely it was no secret that she had a sister,” he said 
“The agent happened to mention it in speaking to me of 
the late tenant, as agents do.” 

“Ah! 5 — a 1 r 3 
all read as serpen 
not E as doves.” 


wildness by a monstrous grief, and needing 
delicato handling. 
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rted to saunter back 
since 
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“Tf did happ@ to find an papers in the 
would not be your Pert. would yer Met, they 
“Of course not! 

“ What would you do with them?” 

“TI should give them to you.” 


“If you give me name and address 
Violet Mordaunt,” she said rapidly, as if 
venturing feeling of rashness. “Ht 1 is 
at Rigs atwickshire, near Kenilworth, but 1 
am for the present in London * 

Before she could mention her London address they were 
both aware that a third person was with them. The light 
carpet of snow would not have deadened the newcomer's 
. to David's ears were it not that he was 30 
absorbed in the words, the looks, the merest gestures of 

in unjustly"; but at Se ae | eel med soe, malted pak Gin ee 
pain unjustly”; at once again e „ mutterin upfeldt! and a man ve with 
stubbornly to herself with a certain vindictiveness : If lifted hat. . 

I suppose you are all The man and Violet Mordaunt shook hands. It was 
There she lies, low | now getting dark, but David could still see that the new. 
„ undone . uncommon): 


+ 0 young. ly handsome 
Gwen . . . was there no pity, no help, not even God 
to direct, not even God.. ?” of his verni 3, of dark, w skin, and a black 
Again she covered her face, and was shaken with grief, | moustache as daintily curled as those moustaches which 
while Harcourt, yearning, but not daring to stir a step | one sees in the costumiers’ windows. 
toward her, stood in 127 5 till presently looked up at David 1 back a little, and stood awkward. 
a sharply with all the former suspiciousness, Beside this West End dandy he felt that he was somewhat 


sa „ 
here a soh and there a sob: “But, after all, i ofa pong cider, and, like most young men dowered with 
are only words; you can all talk, I daresay, yet you have | both and sinew, he fancied that women incline more 


some 
„ in W. 


from Wyoming, a place at the other end of creation. See 
if you can't catch a hint of an accent’ in my speech. I 
never saw your sister alive; I am quite a stranger in 
London. - It is not nice to be mistrusted.” 

i Perey Sree: eae ee ei 
mement’s 0 : “Forgive me, if I give you 


mistrust you, it is not for nothing. 
about: equally pitiless and deadly. 
enough . . . di 


not been able to give me any valid explanation.” readily to the trimly-dressed injay of Society. Yet 
“Of what?” he asked. Violet Mordaunt seemed ing but pleased at the 
“Of your strange interest in this lady, of your presence | interruption. 
here over her grave, of the fact that you chose to occupy „I am come to look for you by the 
the flat, knowing what you know of it. In my mind | mother,” David heard the stranger say. 211 was feared 
these are ts ou.” _ ou might be here, and I am to you home if you 
will do me 15 


not . . honour to come in my re a 
ss ut let me reason with „ said he earnestly. “ But I ought aot to be tracked,” said Violet with the 

Remember that I am not the first person who has | quick petulance which already was music to David. 
“There is the question oi tea—and dinner,” remarked 


5 the flat since the death of your sister. Did nor 

a Miss L’Estrange have it before me! Well, my motive is | Mr. van Bey eldt. “If a lady will not eat, she must 
expect to * 

I prefer to walk home.” 


juest of your 


recisely the same as hers— wanted somewhere to live in. 
ou did not attribute to Miss L’Estrange any ulterior 
motive, I think? Then why attribute one to me?” 
“T attribute nothing to anyone,” she sighed. “I merely 
pe for an explanation, which you scem unable to 
ve. : 
“Think, now! Have I not given it? I say that I 
wanted e and took this one. Don't mistrust fie for 


nothing 5 He looked after them, and admitted to himself that 

Oh! I keep a perfectly open mind. Till things are made a handsome pair—tall, like “children of the 
proved to me, I. mistrust no one. But you make y. gods.” But three yards away after they had passed him 
excuses with rather too much earnestness to be something fell from Vio -—whether by accident 


convincing, 
for you would not care what I thought if you had no 


“My motive is simply a desire to stand well with a 
said David. * You e punish me for that?” sii 


or desi t that it 
r ie rame. He 
it up. It had on it the address of a boarding- 


m 
ic 
— in Porchester Gardens. 


Now for she looked at him, her i i 
1 ond : 417 ae woe 306 Sogn with the hope of meeting her again 
you never knew m 8 od o to “ ” 
A waa pod . Must shut the sir,” he said. 


5 And the clang of iron brought David back to the road- 
Ne 1 not. Thank you for sa: W 

David, * es on the (Another long instalment rext week.) 
women. Such 8 g — — — 
RATHER DISAPPOINTING. 


„ ee 

herse a weary drop of the hand. “The worl ; a 
seems 90 hopelessly given over to I don't know what. FF 
One would say that men were compounded of fraud and — me some work. - 
ill-will, so that one does not knew whom to trust, nor t was Saturday morning, and when the lad arriv 
even if there is anyone to be trusted. You go into the st the house he the wife engaged baking 


the spiced bread ready for next week. 
The smell was delicious, and sniffing strongly, the 
apprentice exclaimed heartily : “Eh, mi 
your spice loaf smells grand. 
“Ah, well, lad, thee mun tak’ some good smells, 
for it will be all thou'II get.” 


„ missus, but 


lay all three of the parts you 
e ts aia Ge tela malate * 


N WHEN TO GIVE ADVICE. 
A cenrarn statesman was travelling by train re- 


there, and so it—was let. But 


it is useless, I suppose, 
let it to someone 


a farmer into a seat and began 
would onl: edged 


Government. 
ly of criticisms began to 


b 
; 
f 
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nit! 
i 
ag 
E 
salt 


grass 
night, Gwen. I = — charge him, for not knowing his business. 


are, sir,” she added, wi 

puzzling sharpness what your moti 2 but— | doesn uo n a month it’s a loss to 
what have you done with my Lern Epen! 12 ep it. Now, my friend, dosen t it strike you that 
“Papers” sald David, You surprige me Are there | un u have learned your own business so well that 

of your sister’s in the flat?” e I t give you points on it, it is not tho 
"Bhs fooked keenly at him, with eyelids lowered, seeking time for you to come and teach me how the 
. it were an open book. ernment ought to be run?” 
“Who knows * sa 
He recalled his harmless conversational with Mr. 

Dibbin, He could have smiled at the t bet bo Fee San oat ae nouns — 
Se". all her papers have been | was dag led to the pump and drenched with water! 
= Who kmnowat™ che said again, evsing him hosnly. Bor set peste you take in this disgrace 
„Well, yes orem hones.” 1 5 “The left leg, sir,” replied the undergraduate, 

E 
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“WHICH LOVED HIM BEST 2 
By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


; (Coneluslon.) „ 

Grace turned away quickly. A sob rose in her throat 
and a rush of tears di her eyes. When she turned 
again Dan. Mullins and Rosie had gone. She looked at the 
Spider and then. af Zoe and tried to laugh. But the laugh 
would not come. She hid her head on the heavy lady's 
shoulder and cried as if her heart would break. 

The Spider rose from his chair and cleared his throat. 

“Well, my dears, I must be going,” he said slowly. 
I've got to see = at his diggin’s.” 

“Morgan!” echoed Zoe. The manager at the theatre?” 

„Fes, my dear, Morgan,” said the Spider slowly. 
“Morgan has heard of a crowd at Stoke that wants a 
general utility to cpen on „Monday. Forty bobs general 
utility—that’s umble. 5 

Im ao glad, Spider. Good luck. N N 

Grace looked up and brushed the tears from her eyes. 


7 
“put we'll see you again before you go, Spider? she 


1 yes. I'll look in this evening, my dear, if I may.” 
“Yes, do.” 


Yes, do. 
looked at her wistfully. 

Ebend cry, my dear,” The ‘said timidly. “Things is 
bound to dry sooner or later. Why, look at me; I’ve got a 
shop. I shall take a leaf out of your book, too. I'll take 
some of em in crowd for walks. We'll go and look 
for rivers and woods instead of * and—and if I may 
I'll drop you a line and tell you if we finds any—like the 
one we three knows of. Bye-bye, my 
evening. 

He went away whistling merrily to himself, but when 

thal he oe el on of hearing he sighed 
heavily and swore under his breath. aan 

Im a . sort of fool,” he said bitterly, to 
88 thought of it. I'm not worth the dust on her 
ithe Spider slammed the front door behind him viciously. 
and, — hands deep down in his pockets, walked 


sorrowful the street. 
“Poor !” said Zoe when he had gone. “He was 
very fond of you.” 
8 are all 80 l. I have learned to love them all 
so'much,' I don’t y what I shall do without them.” 
The ey A slipped her arm round her friend's waist. 
Pl be the happier, dear, in the end,” she said 
softly. 


Grace raised her head and looked at her swiftly. 
“There is someone coming to see you to-day,” Zoe said, 


dears; see you this 


“T wet a gentleman in the town this morning—a Mr. 
Bertram. He asked me if I was not a friend of The 
Theatre Lady. I said yes. Then he asked me if you 
would be at home at four o’ck:k to-day, as a Mr.—Mr. 
Willcughbyw as going to call. I said yes——” 

“But I won't—I won't,” Grace said suddenly. 

“Yes, dear, you will,“ Zce answered quietly. “ Mr. 
Willoughby went to London last night, * wired to his 
friend this morning that he was coming back.“ 

Grace hid her face in her hands. 

“TI can't, Zoe! I can't see him,” she whispered. 

The heavy lady knelt at her side and tried to draw her 
hands from her face. 
ou can do anything, dear anything that is right,” 
she said. And this is right; indeed, indeed it is. You've 
told me some of your story, Grace; I have heard a little 
mere to-day from Mr. Bertram, and—and I’ve guessed the 
rest. Do you remember telling me that you ran away from 
him because you were not worthy of him, because you 
wanted to deserve his love? Well, you do deserve it now. 
And—and he wants you, dear. Grace, don't do as I have 
done. Don't starve agd imprison your heart. Don't throw 
away_the love of a gocd man. It is the dearest gift that 

Tres to us women.” 

Grace Willoughby raised her head and looked into Zoe's 
face. Was this indeed the heavy lady who railed against 
men and laughed to acorn the possibilities of happiness? 
Was this the same Zoe who had no heart? 

Grace laid her cheek against that of her friend and 
murmured : 


“How | you have changed, Zoe; how you have 


e 
“It's all your fault,” protested the heavy lady angrily, 
“all your fault!” 5 en, 7 
“ All? Are you sure?” 
Zoe tried to draw away, but Grace held her close. 
“Don’t be so silly! Who else—what else could it be?” 
I wonder!” 
The little clock. on the mantelpiece struck four, and 
Zoe Galbraith sprang to her feet and looked at it eagerly. 
Four o'clock ! d ! I shall be late.” 


“Oh, Im fore goin for a walk. Mr. Desmond 
t mind fm 


Grace smiled and kissed her. 

„Ot course not, she answered. „ Zoe—has he anything 
to do with the change?“ . 

e heavy lady flushed a rosy red, and flung back her 

head defiantly. 

How stupid you are, Grace,” she cried. “I never heard 
of such nonsense!” 

But has he! Grace protested Tatty. 

Zoe hesitated and bit her lips. en with a quick move- 
ment she flung her arms around Grace's neck. 

“TI don't know—I'm not sure—I’ll—I'll—tell you when 


And then, without ancther word, ‘she turned and ran 
from the room. . 8 

Grace Willoughby sank back in Ber chair and closed her 
eyes. She had a great longing to cry, and yet she felt 
happy—strangely happy. She was realising tor the first 
time what supreme joy it was to be loved. She who had 
been so cold, so far removed from the breathing heart of 
the world, was loved! Zoe loved her, the Spider loved 
her, Dan and Rosie and all the dwellers in the valley of 
toil loved her. Was there any joy or contentment greater 
than this! 

To justify her existence! To carn the right to love 
and live. ; 

That had been her aim; it was to do this that she had 
sacrificed so much. It was to do this thing that she had 
suffered. And as she sat there alone in that little room in 
Banley she knew that she had succeeded. 

There was only one thing in the world that she desired 
now—the love of one perscn, and his love meant every- 
thing. She hid her face in her bands and prayed—prayed 
that this one thing might be hers and that she might prove 
worthy of it. N 

And as the whispered words still trembled on her lips 
she felt a strong d gently touch her head. Without 
looking up she knew that her prayer had been answered even 
as she breathed it; she know that he had come. The touch 
of no other hand could thrill her as his did; the presence of 
no other being could set her heart beating as it was beatin 
now. She looked up into his eager, anxious eyes, an 
=e little frightened cry of joy she crept panting into 

s arms. 

Frank forgive me take me home—1—I want you 20.“ 

He strained her to his breast. His heart was too full to 


speak. 

“It will all be different now,” she whispered. “ We will 
start our lives all over again. We will be so happy, 
dearest, for I have learned my lesson. I have learned 
what love is— and I know that I cannot live without it. 
Frank—look at me! Let me say it for the first time— 
looking into your eyes.” ‘ 

He took her face between his hands and bent his head 
until their lips all but met. 

“ Frank—my husband,” she murmured, “I love you so!" 

Tae Exp. 
—ů— — — 


Golrrn: Dear, dear, there cannot be worse players 
than myself.“ 
Caddie: Weel, weel, maybe they're worse players, 
but they dinna play.“ 
—ů —ẽ 
“Tuar dentist calls his office a dental parlour.’ 
Isn't it ridiculous?” — 
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I come back—this evening. But it was you in the first 


“It is, indeed. He should call it a drawing · 
place, dear; it was you far, far more than anyone else.” 


room.’” 


“Sener love. 
5 4 you mean? 

The heavy and, drawing the fair head 
down to her, she Grace tenderly, 
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mash with some butter, „and salt, 
alas a little . Serve woe bol wk 
fried croitons of bread, and you will have a 
delicious course. 
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Keep your Cash Ticket, it may mean money la your 
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- PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


“HOME NOTES PAGE. 


SUCH A SIMPLE LITTLE FROCK. 
' _- Regauty the toddlers are not so oe Mg’ dress 
of pass for the 1 75 pen a by : 
‘or them, nen no means 
en to chain tbat variety Yor a iti only 
uman . 
r of bos te Tor youre ol ages Sealy 
garment 


. dr used in a yoke which manner 

‘oa tainly useful. A the same time, the yoke frock 

has been with us so long that one welcomes 0 

eee e 
m wor 

eee 

020 as wo anda . 

3 * 


The front, as you seg, has three box - pleate, but the 
buck has two, a bu and bu 
e in lieu of the third pleat. 


than soap and water, and 
attractiveness, which it is her absolute duty to 
the community are to the powder-puff, 
of high degree. 


ly powdered, 
ly as not, keep- 


AT HYMEN’S ALTAR. 
Tun wedding ring has at one time or another been worn on the thumb 


and finger. 
ä n Gtanst with: Gia 


The use of the wedding ring is first noted in Egypt, where the ring was | pressed 


the emblem of eterni 


ity. 
The Crusades — a fashion of holy cross rings, each containing | possi! 


© Bearings by pte railed the Turkomans uutil 
‘ amon; rko uutil a very recent 
date, the form fs oll opt . 18 * as 
bride had a fortune, the newspaper 
ve also the amount. ; 
weare a wreath of flowerg, a dress of oooanut 
with turmeric. 


bride is painted white and red, and ber hands 
are dyed yellow with henna. ; = 
When the hair of the Roman bride was dressed for the wedding, it was 
a spear. an 


interested 
N is worn on left hand because, in the bolism, 
the minut band’ pion bedi authority, the left obedience. * 


they were Bat, half-hidden the 
e Silas, she e with br 
W. 7. Honour 
0 can 1 to women 
scatter celestial roses on the pathway of our earthly life; they 
the fo bande of love; amd wetar (ip ansders val Ut the proton tae 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


as 
Cook Acid Fruits 


In earthenware d 
lovely colour und 8 uns 
E 
d 

be saved for flavouring pe hem and ö 
** one 

easily removed by being 
with soll sonp fora few heare Tae et 
the putty, v 


usual way, an 
hich will 


3 55 up a Fireplace 
p some t tea-leaves am 
ashes. This will prevent the dust from fyice 


about, and will keep the room wonde 
clean. This hint is especially useful in u del 
—— where speed over the morning work is 


Try thie Remedy for Mosquito Bit 
Slightly damp the tip of the finger — 


and 
dip it ash, then rab the pla 
w stung, afterwards remove all traces 8 of 
the ash 12 with a ket-handker. 
chief, This will removeall pain and irritation, 


(Reply to TRAVELLER.) 
To Keep Flowers Fresh 
Place the stalks in hot water 

will bear almost 1 and wie 

stand till the water is cold. Then mix a littie 

rege of soda 7 55 ii 45 which 

wors are arranged 

fresh a fi t. * N 

When Boil either Beef „ Cte, 
* —ä efor Ham, etc., 


FFF 

wish to be lou 
and clear, boll Wh Fe keine Adler . 
sugar. #7 long, belting beth before 


ti 
sufficient to the t. To stir j 
4 den spoon, r jams 


ust be scru 
scrubbed evenly all over, fold it 
DN 
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Dirty ‘ 
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entitled “ Awkward Boys” suggests remedies 
for their „ ° Society, Fiction, and 
that topic, “ Dress.” are not for- 
ge. In fact, ha number of Home Notes 
= ao Sth is ; 

matter from | #7... ) 
to end. Buy itandsee 

Price one penny 


et. Winning aumbere published in this week’s SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
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ANOTHER 
CURE BY 


Mrs. M. Barxer, 134 Merton Road, 
Wendsworth, London, S. W., says: 

“There is no doubt that the acute 
kidney disease I suffered with was 
hereditary,..for my mother has been a 
ferer serious kidney troublo. 
My illness. bi about ten years ago, 
aud although | have been a little better 
sometimes, I was nearly always very 
iti. Towards the last my back was a0 
fearfully painfal that I could not get 
down to take my boots off; they were 
continuous pains, and. caught me right 
across the small of the back. 


“My ankles and limbs were swollen, 


and I had à lot of rheumatism. - My 


sleep was 80 broken that I have more 
than once got up very early in the 
morning, feeling dreadfully tired and 
worn out, . Other troubles that helped 
to make my life wretched were head- 
aches, disziness, chilliness, and poor 
appetite. 

“I had given up h 
getting Mather for the 15 had 
done their best „for me without 
success. ö 4 : 


of ever 


“In Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, 


though, I found wonderful relief. I 
gave these pills a thorough trial, and I 
am ‘happy to say that I am so well now 
that I can do my work with pleasure 
and walk with ease. 


(Signed) “Mav Banxrn.“ 


SAVE EIFFEL TOWER LATELS FOR 16/6 PIOTURE FREE. 


— 


Uu 


ö _'tis a lordly dish! 


E\FFEL TOWER 


you cool and keeps you comfortable. Try a 
41d. bottle, and make two gallons of the finest 


No matter what your meat—fowl, 
fleskr or- Har -Add but this Relish— 


DOAN’S e PILLS| 


Eber 
~ Picture 
Tells a 


Stor. 


„ Vour back’s always aching? You can't rest at night 

and you're always tired in the morning, and can't eat? 

You’re dizzy and nervous, and there are ringing noises 

in your ears? And you have puffy swellings under your 

eyes? I shall get Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills for 
you.“ 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER. 
DISEASE. 


Dropsy, Urinary Troubles, Gravel, 
Stone, Backache, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
and Neuralgia are all caused by Kidney 
or Bladder Troubles, and they are all 
cured by Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, 
which strengthen weak and cure 
diseased kidneys. If your kidneys are 
ill, you are ill all over, but Doan’s will 
make you well all over, for they enable 
the kidneys to carry on their work of 
filtering the blood, and upon the purity 
vf the blood depends the health of the 
whole body. You will save yourself 
from terrible suffering and dangerous 
disease if you act on this golden rule of 


bealth: “Keep your kidneys well ‘and 


they will keep you well.” 


2/9. a box, or 13/9 fcr six boxes 
They cannot be bought loose, but ouly 
in the boxes, which may be had of all 
chemists and stores, or post free, direct 
from the Foster-McC.e.iay Co., 8 Wells 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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BE SMART— 


USE oo 
‘MONKEY BRAND. 
Makes Home Bright and Cheerful. 


NO RUST. NO DIRT. NO TARNISH. 
Won't Wash Clothes. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, 
The name LEVER on soap lc a guarantee of Purity and Excellence: 


PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


i. M. (Maidstone). is trying to have a little joke with 
your poor old Editor, He writes : “Kindly inform me 
what quantity of whalebone can be extracted from 
a whale's tail.” —————.-You funny man, F. M., 
I dare say you are expecting me to fall into your 
trap ; but we retain on these premises & fishcrics 
Editor, who advises us upon tricky little 
points. After a somewhat indignant protest 
that a whale is not, strictly speaking, a fish, 
this worthy volunteered the information that whale- 
bone comes from the head, and not from the tail of 
the whale. 

H. w. (Hammersmith) sends me a gallant defence of 
the lady in the train. “I am continually reading, 
he writes, “about gentlemen who offer their seats 
to ladies, and receive nothing in the way of thanks 
but a scornful silence. Now, Mr. Editor, I am 
convinced that these charges against the fair sex 
are unjust. I have repeatedly given up my seat in 
the ‘tubes,’ and in tram-cars to ladies, and I cannot 
remember an occasion when I have not been thanked 
in a gracious and courteous manner. 
Well done, H. W. I like your gallant defence of 
the ladies. I am afraid all of us have not been 
quite so fortunate; but tho woman who takes a 
courtesy without acknowledgment is probably the 
exception nowadays. 

Miss Brown wishes to know which is the more familiar 
in beginning a letter Dear——” or “ My dear——” 

This, of course, is a point where circum- 

stances enter largely into the familiarity or otherwise 

of this method of address. For example, if an old 
man wrote to you as Dear Miss Brown,” you would 
consider this rather formal, while if he wrote “ My 

Dear Miss Brown” you would consider it savoured 

of a patronising or fatherly sentiment. On the 

other d, if a young man addressed you as 

“My Dear Girl, you would tuke it that he 

was about to point out to you some little error 

or bit of foolishness; while if he addressed 


dear sir is a particularly aggressive form of address, 
to my mind. 

Farin (Cornwall) writes complaining of an artful 
trick that was played upon him a little while ago. 
“TI am the possessor,” he says, “of a large number 
of pieces of china, very litulo of which is of any 
particular value. But in my collection I had two 
rare pieces, worth, I am now told, nearly fifty 
pounds. I had the impression that these were 
valuable and that the others were not. One day 
two men came to my farm, ani said they were 
London china dealers, and had heard that I had 
some yood china to sell. I showed the two special 
cups. To my surprise the dealers laughed at my 
idea of their being rare, and the spokesman told 
me they were worth half a crown or so apiece, and 
then picked out a broken vase and offered me £100 
for it. I was staggered at the offer, and accepted 
it. Then he went through all my stock, and bought 
several plates and other things for another £50. ‘I'll 
bring the money and a trap to fetch them away to- 
morrow,’ he said. As for these iwo 1 1 that you 
think so precious, I'll give you five shillings for 
them.’ Not wishing to appear mean to a man 
who had offered me so much more than I had 
expected, and really thinking he knew the right 
value of the articles, I accepted the offer. ‘Pll pay 
you cash for them now,’ went cn the man, ‘and 
take them with me. There's nothing like a little 

ok the ready, is there?’ And he put down two half. 
crowns and slipped the cups into his pocket, 
promising to bring the cash and fetch away the 
other things the next day. Would you believe it, 
Mr. Editor, I have not seen either of the two men 
since? The articles I parted with for five shillings 
I now learn are worth their weight in gold. and the 
vase I thought T was guing to get £100 for, I find 
isn't worth sixpence."— —I'm sorry for 
you, Farmer, and I hope the publication of your 
letter will save others from being defrauded in this 
cruel manner. 

Dotty writes that she has heard that one of the 
Coronation gifts to King Edward consisted of some 
dolls. She cannot understand this.— 
Your informant has made a mistake, Dotty. It 
was Queen Wilhelmina of Holland who received 
such a present soon after she came to the throne. 
The present consisted of 50 dolls dressed like officers 
of tho Court, and the girl Queen immediately 
ordered 50 dolls of the other sex to be dressed like 
ladies of the Court, to make suitable partners for 
the miniature warriors. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Foorixs has len told that there is a dandy fish, 
s0 called because it dre:ees itself up in some peculiar 
fashion in seaweed, and he wishes to know if this is 
80. Il do not know that there is any fish of 

that name. What Foorl xs is probably thinking of is 
the “swell fish,” so named, not because of the manner 
in which it entwines itself in seaweed, but because it 
is capable of inflating itself like a Lall by swallowing 
air. Specimens are to be found in the seas of most 
parts of the world. 


JACKIE writes to say that at Blackpool a week or two ago | 
he was bathing in the sea and accidentally swallowed 
a mouthful of sea-water. y 
scare}, but a friend who was with him assured him 
that benefit would result rather than any danger. 
Jackig is dubious of this point, and asks my 
opinion. ——I think it is considered by some 
of the medical profession that sea-water, taken in 
moderation, is a cure for indigestion. But don't take 


it from me that I would advise you going in for a 
course of cea-water drinking. I most emphatically | 


don't. 


LopGER comes to me for advice on a very delicate sub- 
ject indeed. His twenty-first birthday came to pass 
recently, and he was presented with a silk handker- 
chief from a lady with whom he lodged for some 
time, but whose establishment he left about three 
months ago. This lady bus a daughter who will also 
be twenty-one in a month's time, and Lopoxx is ve 
much perplexed to know whether a present to this 
young lady could be construed into meaning some- 
thing more than a wish to reciprocate her mother's. 
kindness. Both the young people have been 
acquainted for five years; but they are nothing more 
than friends—at least, LopcEr's feelings are that way 

The difficulty may be got over by your 
sending along some trifle, and making it your business 
to see that she reads the number of P. . containing 
this reply. The young lady will quite understand 
then that you ure simply reciprocating in a delicate 
fashion her mother's kind wishes. 

Tue friends of the Fnrsn Ain Funp will be interested 
in the investigations of Mr. R. Ballard, of 2 
Clifford's Inn, E.C., who was desirous of finding 
out if the F.A.F. really reaches the class of children 
for whom it is intended—the slum children. He 
made full inquiries, and personally accompanied 
a party of children to Loughton, and on three other 
occasions sent a sympathetic lady to accompany 
the children at their outings. This is the letter 
he sent to the Honorary Secretary of the Funp, 
after he had finished his inquiries: Dear Sir,—I 
am quite satisfiel with my investigation that the 
F. A. Fuxp does reach the very poor children for 
whom it is intended, and herewith inclose mv 
cheque for £10 10s.—Yours faithfully, R. BarLAnp.“ 
There is someone very satisfactory in the fact that 
a busy man should take the trouble to inquire into 
a work of this character; but the point of the 
whole thing is that when Mr. Ballard was satisfied, 
he drew out his cheque-book. Mr. Ballard's letter 
may satisfy some of my readers—please remember 
we don't draw the line at cheques. Postal orders 
and stamps are quite acceptable. 


Tus “special” outing days of the Fresx Arn Fuxn 
l place during the next few days are: August 
2nd, “Chesoo Day“; August 3rd, “Edwin Morgan's 
Finsbury Park Trippers’ Day”; August 8th, “Ogg- 
Aboyne Day”; August 9th, “Backsheesh Day”; 
August 13th, L. C. C. Engineering Day.“ 


Tue following subscriptions have come to hand for the 
Fnrsn Arn Funp: 


Amount previously acknowledged : £2,018 10s. 10d. 


R. W. Dennistoun, 2s. 6d.; In Imitati i : 
B. K Hell, Gonth Altes, £1 ia: B. Muaee 14 64 K. ss 
Bengal, 2. i 1h . 108.; G. Hills, 10s ; Boulhwoa, ur. 


. W., 83. 3 k, 5 „ 

21 Miss 11 Clifford, 10s. : k: E 2d. 5. Bot 
F. do M. Turner, 108. Louise 8: „ 6s. 6d.; 

K. M., 58. Esmée Picton, 1s. 6d.; Meda. he E. 11 
: 1 a 
7 8. or 
: b., 1s..6d.; Lucie Mellins, $s.; Anon., 26.; ic, 
Bristol, 16. W. T. 17 31 31. Bose 


7 and Co., per J. C., Sa. Od.; 
0s.; G A., 5s. 3d.: Mrs. L. Walker, £1; Mrs. L. Hick- 
man, £1; E. S., £2; A Well-wisher, 108.; Mrs. Coluin, 2s. 6d.; 
ag Saved, 28. 3d.; Gooie, 5e.: “ Pocp-out,” EI 1s.; 
S. E. M., 3s.; Iirs. H. Gregory, 1s. 6d.; In Memory of our 
Old Ted, 28. 3d.; A. E. D., 5s.; Tho Day Dearest of All, 
1s. Gl.: Dorothy H. Cooke, 7s. 6d.; Well-wisher, 7s. Ad.; 


Richard Leo, £1; II. d. Pate, 28.; E. Abbott, 6s.; Mr. and 
Mre. J. R. Soper, 10s.; W. F. Fullerton, 4s. id.; A. Canuck, 


2 


1s. 6d.: G 


1s.; Anon. 
£2 2s.; Southery, 6s.; 
d Sister, 28.; A. I. peo! 
6s.; Postman, 2s. 2. 
ra. 


W. R. King, 10s. 
E.G 88.; 


Jowers, 
E. Welby Everard, £1; E. N. 
Mixture, 1s. 6d.; L. 

non., 3s. 


“Mistigri.” 9d.; Anon., C. C 
Lillie Barber, £2; Corso, 1s.; Vagabond, 


At the time he was terribly | 


Wuxx ENDING 
Ard h, 1900 


Punch, 58.; D. G. Radley, 33.; Eleie Martin, 1s. 640 M 
Grahame, 58.; Junch’s Appeal, bal. Anon., 1s. 6d. 1 f 
1s. 6d.; Anon., £1; Miss Gh. Gi 
Phipps, £ 18. 4 
A.D. Burgess, 55: Mies 8. Ii. M. 

Boel, 2. 


“BShefficlder,” Ss. ; Mrs. Hollings, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Otway . 


5 Watson, 58.; Anon., 109. JI! ö 
Browne, £2 2s.; Anon., £5; I. I., 10. tte Lilien 25 10 


Harold Wrighy, EI w 
M. T., i 


. E. H., 58. 
7s. 6d.; S. P 


Long, Seecn 
Lancet Companionship, 5s. 


pet W. J. Belchor, £7 6s.; Drawin 
td., Prescot, 168. 8d.; Muriel an 


Wineland, 149.; Nora 2 5 

8.8. Mory Kmily, per D. G., 108.; Ship's Company, Hus 
Andromeda, per Licut. J. F. Robbins, R. N., £25 ( f 
H. M. S. Triumph, per H. Heard, £1. e 


Grand (FP. M.) total: £2,156 16s, 5.1 
All amounts should he sent to the Hon. Secretary. J 
Air Fund, Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta d. 


London, N. C., from whom collecting forma nit . 
ing boxes can he chtained, 


NEARLY £10,000 ALREADY 


PA 
2 Se INSURANCE, 


490 Claims already paid, including two of 
£2,000 and one of €1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims + 
the extent of £2,000—not for po fe 42.000 % 1 
S 15 Tne Ocean AccIDENT Ax (i (RANK 


ORPORATION LiMiTED, 30 to 41 Moorgate Street, London, E. 
to whom notice of claims, under the following conditions, n. 4 ia 
eent within seven days to the abovo address. Insurance tivs-t, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and lreli l. 
issued under section 33 of the Ocoan Accident and Guarantee 

Company, Limited, Act, 1800. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the he 

22 000 representative of any person killed by an ace ot 
9 to the train in which the deceased was an ert 
ticket-bearing passenger (incInding hel of 

season and excursion tickets, and post-office officisls in aun! 
railway sorting vans, and railway acrvants travelling with pass of 

fa:lway servants’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and whe. at "4 
. — of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, the Ins 0 

‘oupon on this page, cr the paper in which it is, with his 
usual signature. written in ink or pencil, on the space hren! 
pated may be left at his, or her. place of al. . f 

i signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to thy len 
Fepresentatives of such person injured, should death result {°° 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter. a: 1' 4 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occur: 

In the event of a person having the current nu 
2 1 00 Pearson's WW eekly on him, or her, at the time « 
killed by a railway accident in the United K : 

1 W by an accident to any train in whic U 
she may be trarclling as d passenger, the next gf. kin“ 
dec: will receive the sum of ONR HUNDRED Pol \is 
888 the coupon be signed or not. provided notice in every 1 
35 D NN * Gvarantes Conror rio Lew . 1 
884. Of the sceidenk. on. B. C., within seven days fro. 

One ndred Pow will de paid to whomsnewer the!“ ? 
who meets his death ba sat erden ante ciel r f , 

lent while actually riding as 

rovided that deceased at the time of such accident had ia is a 


t 

r, ion the Insurance Cou; on thi; the paren n 
9 it is, with h or her, sonal si state, written 11 wer 
rilin n bry diereartee er had e en . 
guch aceldent tothe pa teafter, and that notice was giv: 


place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed 
pach oie ato 

ee 
dend in exc 3 n 

eri the h 
entitles the older to tho benefit of, and te subject to the condition: 
127 Purchase of this Publication fe admitted to be the payment 

a 


person can tr: 
Of the seme rear eee 


Signature...........4.... — ——————.— . . 9 see 


Ahhh from ., Thursday, Aveust 277, 1906 
watll medaight, Friday, accust 10th, 1908, 


pads Bani oe Rew a set AT! 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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: THE NATIONAL ART. UNION , 


The Proprietors of 


will make you Look Well, Feet Well and Keep Well. Tit-Bits. 


— — one The Strand Magazine, 
„ The Grand Magazine, & 
6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY, Woman's Life 


r by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Land., end , 
sold averywhare in boxes price 1/13 (56 pills) & 270 (168 pills. have arranged with the Committee of THE NATIONAL ART UNION 


to hold a 


| “No Bene —.— : — | C R E A T 


Dr ANDREW WILSON, E R. S. E., etc. “IA A I D f AW N 0 


on "WEDNESDAY, the zist NOVEMBER, 1906, at the QUEEN'S HALL, 
LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W., for the special benefit ‘af the Readers 
of the above papers and magazines. The Prizes will be as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE - . Value E500 

SECOND PRIZE - Value E250 

THIRD PRIZE - - Value £100 

8 Prizes of £60 Value cach. | 5 Prizes of £20 Value cach. 
AND 6,000 OR MORE OTHER PRIZES. 


The above amounts will be provided and expended by the Committee of the 
National Art Union, and the pictures will be selected by them (giving the 
winners a Choice) from paintings in the Royal Academy ; the Exhibitions of 
Ire Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours; The Royal Society of 
‘ ° Ii British Artists; The Institute of Oil Painters; The City Art Gallery, 

3 i Planchester; The Royal Society of Artists, Birmingham; or any other Art 
ead controlled by a Committee, and not organised by a person or 
persons for private profit. 


T° participate in the Drawing for these tty valuable prizes you ha ve only to cut 
out one or more of the Coupons which will appear in each issue of the above 
publications up to the end of October, and send one penny stamp or two halfpenny 
stamps with each Coupon. A reader may send in any number of Coupons. Coupons 
may be cut from any issue or issues of either of the publications. There is no 
occasion to send in a complete set. Each Coupon as received will be numbered, and 
small cardboard slips containing the numbers will be placed in the 


7 unt Competition Wheel of the National Art Union. 


On the occasion of the Drawing the wheel will be rotated until the * are 
thoroughly mixed, when the prize numbers will be drawn in the presence of the 
Managing Committee approved by the Board of Trade. The drawing will take 
place publicly, and all competitors will be. entitled to be present. 
Every reader who sends in fifty coupons in 
one batch and does not. win anything will 


receive a Consolation. ‘Prize, or : 


3 — Coco, that te 1 el” 
5 S CHAS. CAMERON, oB, Ap. 


Ex · President of the Royal College of Surge, Ireland 


For Pall Particulars ond ‘Conditions of Competition see this want's 


IT- BI. 


S 


Abe Pioneer, and still the- Best Peany: Weekly Paper. 
NOW ON SALE. PRIGE ONE PENNY. 


— Fr 


N Advertisements omen be sent to th fs Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W d. 
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A Royal Disinfectant. 

A Disease Destroyer. | 
A Safeguard in the Sickroom. 
A Perfect Soap Powder. 

A Powerful Deodoriser. 


For Scrubbing Floors, peint- 
work, Lavatorles, and AI 
: Household: Cleaning. 


‘Cleans. and diente 


eee 


